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Che Old, Old Story 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by mght. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God im the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. 

And they came with haste, and found Mary, and “ee and the babe 


lying 1 in a manger. 
—Luke 2:8-16 
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Solutions to Utility Problems Are 
Economic, Not Political’ 


HE Consoli- 

dated Gas 
Company of New 
York came into 
being fifty years 
ago this month as 
a result of the 
need for a strong 
and unified or- 
ganization to re- 
place the several 
relatively small 
concerns whose resources had been 
seriously impaired by destructive com- 
petition with one another growing out 
of their conflicting and over-lapping 
franchises. It was a situation that 
could not continue with solvency to 
the companies and service to the pub- 
lic. To unite them and harmonize 
their differences not only preserved 
their solvency but enabled them to 
give better service. 

Time has completely vindicated the 
wisdom of far-sighted leaders who 
from 1823 onwards introduced and 
extended the benefits of gas service in 
this community, culminating in the 
consolidation of 1884 and later the 
amalgamation of the electric and 
steam companies. We of today are 
the beneficiaries of their foresight, 
and not only we but all the people of 
this great city, who during all these 
years have enjoyed a utility service 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 





Geo. B. Cortelyou 





* Abstract of address presented at the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, Novem: 
ber 15, 1934. 


By Grorce B. CorTELYou 


President, The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York 


It will be apparent even to the most 
casual student that among the forces 
that combined to make this mighty 
metropolis, these utilities were pre- 
eminent. They not merely contrib- 
uted to its progress and growth, they 
were a condition of it. What New 
York would have been without them 
it is impossible to say, but certainly 
it would have been far different from 
what it is to-day. 

Also, it is part of the record that 
these companies have always te- 





Fifty Years of Public Service 


The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York commemorated its fiftieth 
birthday on November 15, with the 
unveiling of a bronze tablet in its 
office building in New York. Ad- 
dresses were made by George B. 
Cortelyou, who has served twenty- 
five years as president of the Com- 
pany; Frank W. Smith, president of 
The New York Edison Company, who 
has a service record of more than 
fifty years; Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the board, and John E. Zim- 
merman, president of The United Gas 
Improvement Company, which cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in 1932. 
Following the exercises, a luncheon 
attended by some four hundred repre- 
sentatives of the utility industry, 
prominent business men, and officers 
and department heads of the Consol- 
idated Gas System was held in the 
company’s restaurant. 


sponded promptly to the extent of 
their ability to every patriotic call 
made upon them, whether in peace or 
in war, and have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with all constituted authori- 
ties. It is only when they believed 
fundamental principles were involved 
that they have had recourse to the 
courts, and the record of decisions 
favorable to their contentions in the 
great majority of cases is the best evi- 
dence that their action was neither 
lightly taken nor contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

There is one item that indicates 
growth indeed, but not a_ healthy 
growth—and that is taxes. Nor is 
that the worst that may be said of it. 
It is increasing faster now than ever 
before. It lays a paralyzing hand 
upon all business but especially upon 
the utility business which cannot re- 
coup in its rates the mounting tax 
charges as rapidly as they are imposed. 
So large a part of utility revenues is 
absorbed by taxes that a wholly reas- 
suring view of the future is hardly 
possible that does not envisage at 
least a relative easing of their tax 
burden. 

Added to taxes are the heavy costs, 
also beyond our control, entailed by 
various features of the Recovery pro- 
gram. 

It may be of passing interest to note 
that we have as special guests today 
fourteen fifty-year men; and that of 
the fifty years of the corporate life of 
the Company its present President has 
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served one-half of that time. He 
came in at the half-way mark, in 
1909, when the Company was twenty- 
five years old, and for the rest of the 
way they have traveled together. For 
him, at least, the journey through 
strenuous at times has been a pleasant 
one. To all those associated with 
him in the conduct of the Company's 
affairs during this quarter-century and 
to the multitude of workers in the 
ranks, the men and women who live 
their lives here, are home-builders, 
taxpayers, good citizens, he makes sin- 
cere and heartfelt acknowledgment. 
They have been more than his associ- 
ates and helpers; they have been his 





se ee lm ee 








friends—co-workers im a common 
cause, enlisted in a common enter- 
prise. Mr. Carlisle uttered a profound 
truth when he said: “Up through the 
years has grown the great Consolidated 
Gas family bound together by great 
loyalties.” These loyalties have never 
been stronger than at the present 
moment. They extend throughout all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest, 
from the humblest employee to the 
chief executive. They are among the 
finest fruits of our associated effort. 
Fifteen years ago—shortly after the 
Armistice—in March, 1919, speaking 
at the Spring Conference of the 
American Gas Association, of which 
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Bronze tablet commemorating fifty years of public service of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. The tablet is the work of the sculptor, Pompeo Coppini. 
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Association I had the honor and good 
fortune to be President, I gave expres- 
sion to views to which, in the light of 
experience, I subscribe even more earn- 
estly today than when uttered. I said 
at that meeting: 

“This Conference meets at a time of 
worldwide reconstruction and read- 
justment. History records no other 
similar period either in the diversity 
of its aspect or in the magnitude of 
its problems. Nations and groups and 
individuals find themselves in radically 
new relations. Mankind is to measure 
results primarily by the yardstick of 
service and not of self-interest, by 
what we give rather than by what we 
get in our labors. But the fact must 
not be lost sight of that self-interest, 
properly directed, has ever been one 
of the guideposts along the pathway to 
ordered liberty, and no scheme of 
government or business or society will 
be found suited to human affairs that 
unduly subordinates it either in in- 
ternational relations or in the daily 
life of the people. 


Balance in Government and Business 

“How to obtain a nice balance of 
these elements in government and 
business, to foster and safeguard 
among men the priceless rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
as we in America pronounce them, is 
engaging the best thought of the best 
minds of our time. 

“I am not one of these who believe 
that in this changed world in which 
we find ourselves, human nature is to 
be essentially different. Not even the 
cataclysmic overturn that has occurred 
could bring that about. But men and 
women will have an entirely new view- 
point upon many phases of life. Just 
as the individual will see things in 
new relations, so business, as we use 
the term, the great world of trade 
and commerce, will witness vast align- 
ments and adjustments to meet new 
conditions thrust upon us by mighty 
events. With all the change, however, 
it will remain true in the future as in 
the past that all real success, all genu- 
ine achievement, will be rooted in 
character; that in the words of the 
old formula, ‘Honesty, courage and 
common sense’ will remain essentials, 
whatever other mental or moral quali- 
ties there may be, and as true of an 
industry as of an individual. 
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“Industry has a great part to play in 
this period of readjustment. It houses 
and feeds and clothes and lights and 
heats the world today. It supports 
education and the refining and en- 
nobling influences of life. Its ex- 
changes of communications and of 
products are the arteries of trade. Its 
returns are the inducement to enter- 
prise and inventive genius to hard 
work and faithful performance of 
duty. No people can long prosper, or 
even endure, unless their industrial 
relations are upon firm foundations, 
with fair dealing as their practice and 
justice as their aim. 

“If this be true, as it is, each indus- 
try has an essential part in the national 
life. It exists for something more 
than to support its promoters and to 
give employment to men and women. 
It is a part of a mighty whole. If it 
has a history it behooves it, of course, 
to study that history and profit by its 
teachings. But in this new epoch it 
will be pushed aside and overwhelmed 
if it be content to be guided only by 
its past.” 


Program under Private Initiative 


As we review the contributions to 
the progress of the Company made by 
those rugged individuals of former 
days who shaped and guided it and 
brought it safely through the various 
crises of its history, and as we reflect 
that the Company as it stands today is 
the product of all those increments 
from innumerable sources in the past, 
we feel a weighty sense of responsi- 
bility for our part in the continuity of 
its growth and development, that it 
shall be worthy of theirs. We are 
passing through a crisis of greater 
duration and severity than any they 
had to undergo, in which not only 
our own Company and the utility in- 
dustry generally are subjected to the 
strains common to all, but in which the 
utilities in particular are singled out 
for discriminatory and oppressive taxa- 
tion and for equally prejudicial treat- 
ment in other respects, contrary to 
every principle of justice and fair play. 

Nevertheless, we do not despair of 
the future of our industry or of our 
Company. We believe that the system 
of private ownership and operation 
which has created and developed a 
utility service that is a prime factor in 
America’s industrial supremacy and 
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A NOTABLE CONVENTION 


In many respects, the Association’s recent convention and exhibition at At- 
lantic City was a revelation. The final registration reached the surprising total 
of 4,583, far exceeding the most optimistic estimates made prior to the conven- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the attendance was greater than in 1928, the pre- 
depression year when prosperity smiled on the utilities. 

Mere numbers, however, do not make a successful annual meeting. Far 
more important, perhaps, is the spirit reflected by those in attendance. This 
year there was evident on all sides an aggressive determination to fight vigor- 
ously for and even increase the gas industry’s market. This was manifested in 
the papers and reports presented at both general and sectional meetings and 
in informal discussions held outside meetings. The sentiment generated 
among the thousands of delegates was one of sound enthusiasm for a business 
that is still strongly intrenched despite economic reversals, and one that has 
the resources, leadership and unity of purpose and personnel to weather the 
depression. 

That the exhibition of appliances, apparatus and accessories exerted a power- 
ful uplifting effect on all who saw it cannot be denied. It was a beautiful 
and inspiring sight, sufficient in itself to make one feel justifiably proud of the 
gas business and its objectives. 

Much of the credit for the success of the convention as a whole rightfully 
belongs to the manufacturers who, under the most adverse circumstances, put 
on a display which veteran gas men acknowledged to be the best ever held. It 
afforded concrete evidence of great improvement in the design, construction and 
appearance of gas appliances and apparatus. It showed conclusively that the 
industry is progressing in a most vital phase of its business. It showed, too, 
that the manufacturers have faith in the industry, a faith which they are back- 
ing to the limit of scientific research and development. 

Under the capable and energetic leadership of Judge Caster, the convention 
moved smoothly and expeditiously to a successful conclusion. There was recog- 
nition of serious problems facing the industry; there were forward-looking 
plans and recommendations for action; there was support for some govern- 
mental policies, criticism for others. In short, the convention sketched an ac- 
curate picture of the present status of the industry which should serve as a 
valuable guide to all who occupy positions of responsibility. 

To all who had a hand in the making of this successful convention—the 
manufacturers, the speakers and the members of committees who devoted 
months of careful and painstaking study in the preparation of reports—the 
Association extends its congratulations on a job well done and genuinely ap- 
preciated as such, we believe, by the rank and file of the industry. 





that has made this country the most _ eliminated from the treatment of util- 


highly electrified nation in the world, 
is, under wise public regulation, best 
adapted to serve the needs of the 
people. Government by its inherent 
limitations as a political institution 
cannot conduct business as economi- 
cally and efficiently as can private en- 
terprise and initiative. 

The problems affecting the utility 
industry today are primarily economic 
problems and their solution, in the 
last analysis, will be found in the 
economic and not in the political field. 
Too long has emotion rather than rea- 
son dominated public discussion of the 
subject. If it is too much to hope that 
political considerations can be entirely 


ity questions, at least let us try to get 
down to a basis where facts and figures 
and reasoned argument take the place 
that is too often given over to invective 
and abuse and reckless generalizations. 

History shows that liberties once 
relinquished by the people to the state 
are recovered, if recovered at all, only 
after long and bitter struggle. It was 
such a struggle, lasting for hundreds 
of years, that gave us the measure of 
freedom which we have enjoyed and 
which we can retain only on the same 
terms. As a great American president 
has said, the history of civilization is a 
history of the limitation of the power 
of government. 


(Continued on page 455) 
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Federal Subsidized Competition 
and Its Consequences 


N_ these tur- 

bulent times 
through which we 
are passing, the 
long and honora- 
ble career of the 
Consolidated Gas 
Company _ stands 
as an excellent 
example of the 
essential integrity 
of the great pub- 
lic service industry of the nation. It 
is almost impossible to overestimate 
the share this company has had in the 
tremendous development of the New 
York metropolitan area during the 
past fifty years. The record of this 
company and of many other public 
service companies throughout the 
United States, which are operated 
upon an equally high plane of service, 
furnish the best answer to the many 
unfair criticisms leveled against our 
industry as a whole in recent years. 

During the fifty years of its life, 
the Consolidated Gas Company has 
weathered seven depressions, includ- 
ing the present one. It was founded 
in the depression of 84 and °85, at 
the beginning of the Presidency of 
Grover Cleveland, and now, as it cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary, it is in 
the midst of the greatest depression in 
our history. 





J. E. Zimmerman 


Government Encroachment 


As if that were not problem enough, 
the Consolidated Gas Company and 
the other utilities of the country are 
now being threatened by Federal com- 
petition and a nation-wide drive to 
have the householder’s dollar buy 
more and more electricity, despite the 
fact that during the lifetime of this 
company we have learned how to 
transmit power long distances and by 
hard work, enterprise and _ initiative 
we have reduced the average price of 
electricity to householders from about 








* Address presented at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, November 16, 1934. 


By Joun E. ZIMMERMAN 


President, The United Gas Improvement 
Company 


25 cents a kilowatt hour to a fraction 
over 5 cents. On the other hand, our 
industry's dollar is to buy less and 
less labor and materials, contribute a 
larger share of taxes and, to cap the 
climax, is to be hired for less, al- 
though these same factors have so 
alarmed the investor that he is steadily 
demanding higher rental for his 
money. 


T.V.A. 


Consider the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, for example. Supported by 
the credit, prestige and taxing power 
of the Federal Government, it is en- 
gaged in an intensive drive to elec- 
trify all of the homes within a large 
area of the South. The Electric Home 
and Farm Authority has been organ- 
ized with a Delaware charter to pro- 
mote the sale of various types of elec- 
trical appliances at sub-market prices 
in that territory. The T. V. A. must 
lift the domestic consumption of elec- 
tricity far above any existing average 
for a comparative area if it is to have 
any apparent justification for its low 
rates and its expensive duplication of 
what are already more than sufficient 
power facilities. 

This policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment is also planned for similar 
Federal power projects now being ad- 
vanced in various parts of the country. 
Private gas companies are just as vi- 
tally affected as is the electric indus- 
try. No such utilization of domestic 
electricity as planned by the T. V. A. 
is possible unless present gas appli- 
ances are to be supplanted. Unless 
this subsidized competition with the 
bottomless pocket of Uncle Sam is 
brought within reason, it will result in 
the destruction of every private com- 
pany subject to it. 

The competition now advocated by 
the Federal Government is not a new 
experiment. It was tried years ago in 


practically all States of the country 
and was abandoned because it was 
found not to be in the best interests of 
the public. The corruption in the 
awarding of utility franchises resulting 
from the competition of conflicting 
public utility interests and the poor 
service resulting from competitive 
conditions ultimately convinced was 
the public by bitter experience that 
competition between utilities was 
wasteful and uneconomical. The 
States, through their legislatures, one 
by one declared that the best interests 
of the public would be served by mak- 
ing the electric light and power and 
gas industries regulated monopolies. 


Yardstick Principles 

Some principles that the Federal 
Government is applying under a so- 
called ‘‘yardstick” to establish the rea- 
sonableness of the rates charged by 
our industry can, if it is so determined, 
be applied to any of our industries. 
How would a man who owns a stock- 
ing mill like to have the Government 
compete with him under similar con- 
ditions ? 

To this man the Government would 
say: “I think your prices are too high, 
so I have induced Mr. Doe to build 
a mill next door to yours with an ap- 
propriation made by the Public Works 
Administration. My capital invest- 
ment will be only 70% of the cost of 
the mill, interest will be only 4%, no 
taxes will have to be paid since it is 
Federal property, advertising litera- 
ture will be delivered in franked en- 
velopes, gasoline for my trucks will 
cost less than yours, for it will carry 
no Federal tax. I will buy my raw 
materials cheaper than you can because 
you have to pay prices established by 
codes, whereas by Presidential decree 
I can purchase them for 15% less. I 
can also keep my books in any man- 
ner that suits me.” 

As I stated previously, the Consol- 
idated Gas Company was founded at 
the beginning of the administration of 
a great Democratic President. We 
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are today again under a Democratic 
administration, and it is interesting to 
compare some of the policies of Mr. 
Cleveland, as stated in his letter of 
August 18, 1884, to the Democratic 
National Convention, accepting the 
Presidential nomination, with the 
principles of the present Administra- 
tion. 


Principles under Cleveland 


“We proudly call ourselves a gov- 
ernment by the people,” said Mr. 
Cleveland. “It is not such when a 
class is tolerated which arrogates to 
itself the management of public af- 
fairs seeking to control the people in- 
stead of representing them. 

“Parties are the necessary outgrowth 
of our institutions, but a government 
is not by the people when one party 
fastens its control upon the country 
and perpetuates its power by cajoling 
and betraying the people instead of 
serving them. 

. “In a free country the cur- 
tailment of the rights of the indi- 
vidual should only be such as is es- 
sential to the peace and good order 
of the community. The limit be- 
tween the proper subjects for govern- 
mental control and those which can 
be more fittingly left to the moral 
sense and self-imposed restraint of the 
citizen should be carefully kept in 
view—thus laws unnecessarily inter- 
fering with the habits and customs of 
any of our people which are not of- 
fensive to the moral sentiments of the 


civilized world and which are consist- 
ent ‘with good citizenship and the pub- 
lic welfare, are unwise and vexatious.” 

In June of 1932 the U. G. I. also 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding. On that occasion we 
were greatly honored by the presence 
of your esteemed president, the Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, who brought us 
the same felicitations from your com- 
pany that I return to you today from 
my associates of the U. G. I. and 
myself. 

I know of no two great business 
institutions which are more closely 
bound by ties of friendship, sympathy 
and mutual cooperation than are the 
Consolidated Gas Company and the 
U. G. I. This relationship between 
our companies has become almost a 
tradition in the public service indus- 
try, and it is one of which we in 
Philadelphia are most proud. 

We all feel that the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having as its head 
a president who is universally re- 
garded as one of the foremost public 
utility executives of his time. Mr. 
Cortelyou’s whole career has been one 
of distinguished public service. When 
he came to head this company in 1909, 
he brought to the organization the 
same fine qualities of leadership that 
have marked his entire career. 

I know that under the direction of 
Mr. Cortelyou and you, his associates, 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, now so full of years, has 
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the much needed, fearless leadership 
which our industry requires in these 
troublesome days. 


Percy S. Young— 


A Portrait 


(From Newark, N. J., Call, November 
4, 1934) 

Percy S. Young, vice-president in 
charge of finance of the Public Service 
Corporation, who last week became presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, is 
one of Newark’s most deceptive person- 
alities. Slightly stooped, bespectacled, 
with a faintly apologetic manner and a 
quiet, hesitant voice, which retains the 
diction of his English homeland, he ap- 
pears the typical “softie,” a tall Mr. Mil- 
quetoast. It’s a grand front, calculated 
to throw off guard a wily schemer intent 
on putting something over. Never was 
an exterior more deceiving. Under the 
bland, velvet surface lies steel; behind 
the mild eyes a shrewd, statistical, swiftly 
analytical brain. Percy S. Young is not 
only steel, he is also ice, and he can freeze 
the importunate or impertinent with 
eyes suddenly grown cold and a voice 
miraculously become razor-edged. He’s 
one of the nation’s foremost public util- 
ity financiers, and at 64 he stands in pres- 
tige second only to Thomas N. McCar- 
ter in the Public Service hierarchy. He 
has raised $250,000,000 of new capital 
for Public Service, and has found time to 
serve several terms as president of the 
Welfare Federation of Newark and as 
chairman of the special gifts division in 
many Community Chest campaigns, in 
addition to sitting on the boards of sev- 
eral important financial institutions, in- 
cluding Fidelity Union Trust Company 
and Firemen’s Insurance Company. He is 
the father of four sons and four daugh- 
ters. 





Natural Gas Department Meeting 





View of those in attendance at the annual meeting of the Natural Gas Department, held in Atlantic City, N. ]., October 28-29. The lively 
and constructive program of this group, under the leadership of Frank L. Chase, of the Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, was an 
outstanding feature of the A.G.A. Convention 
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Rooney Elected A. G. A. 


Treasurer 


OSEPH F, 

ROONEY, as- 
sistant to the vice- 
president in charge 
of commercial re- 
lations, Consoli- 
dated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, 
was elected treas- 
urer of the Ameri- 
can Gas Associa- 
tion at a meeting 
of the Executive 
Board, November 
9. Mr. Rooney was 
previously elected treasurer to fill the un- 
expired term of the late William J. 
Welsh. 

Mr. Rooney has had a varied and ex- 
tensive experience in gas company and 
organization affairs. He joined the com- 
pany in 1914, as an office boy, and was 
promoted rapidly, gaining valuable ex- 
perience in many departments, including 
purchasing, accounting, financial, statis- 
tical, and others. Since 1925, he has 
been assistant to Oscar H. Fogg, vice- 
president. 

He is also secretary of Ensign-Rey- 
nolds, Inc., secretary of the Municipal 
Lighting Company, and secretary of the 
Incorporated Association of Gas Em- 
ployees of Manhattan and Bronx. He is 
a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Gas Companies’ Employees’ Mutual 
Aid Society, the employee welfare organi- 
zation of the Consolidated Gas Company. 
Mr. Rooney has served several years on 
the Rate Structure Committee of the As- 
sociation and was assistant treasurer from 
1929 until Mr. Welsh’s death. 





Joseph F. Rooney 





McCarter Medals 
Awarded 





WO employees of the Public Service 

Electric and Gas Company were sin- 
gularly honored recently when they 
were awarded McCarter medals for the 
saving of human lives by the application 
of the Schafer prone pressure method of 
resuscitation. They are Ronald Oswald, 
of East Orange, N. J., employed as a 
fitter, and Rodney P. Gibson, of Newark, 
N. J., test engineer of the Essex generat- 
ing station. 

Mr. Oswald successfully resuscitated 
Timothy Brennan, who was overcome by 
illuminating gas in his home on August 
4, 1934. The presentation was made 
Oct. 24 by John M. Orts, director of 
safety education of the company, at the 
North Park Street Gas Shop, East Orange. 

The presentation of the McCarter 
medal to Mr. Gibson was made October 
26 at a meeting of the Public Service 
Electric Department Association in the 


Terminal Auditorium, Newark. Mr. Gib- 
son had revived Richard Critchley who 
had been overcome by gas at his home in 
Belleville, N. J. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Company held a 
special meeting in Lancaster, Ohio, the 
evening of November 1, 1934, in honor of 
Clarence R. Beck, who was awarded a 
McCarter medal and certificate for saving 
the life of a fellow employee. There 
was an attendance of one hundred em- 
ployees of the company and the Preston 
Oil Company. 

At a dinner preceding the presentation, 
E. M. Tharp, vice-president and general 
manager of The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
was the principal speaker. Also present 
were other officials and executives of the 
company, including P. A. Alberty, secre- 
tary and in charge of accident prevention, 
and R. C. Kadel, first aid instructor. 

The presentation was made by W. V. 
Wonderley, district engineer in charge 
of the plant where the resuscitation took 
place. George T. Koch, superintendent 
of compressor stations, was the presiding 
officer for the evening. 


Springfield Gas Light Company 
Approximately fifty of the officials, key- 
men and foremen of the Springfield Gas 
Light Company met at the Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass., October 16, for the 
presentation of the McCarter medal to 
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James D. Callahan and McCarter certificates 
to Herbert P. Bliss and Berton I. Johnson. 
W. H. Bradley, manager of the company, 
presided at the meeting. 

The medal and certificates were awarded 
to Messrs. Callahan, Bliss and Johnson for 
their achievement in saving the life of 
Thomas J. O'Donnell who was overcome 
by gas at his home last March. The pres- 
entation was made by F. L. Ball, vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Ball con- 
gratulated the men and outlined the 
purposes of the award. He was followed 
by Dr. E. W. Bullock, medical director 
and supervisor of safety, who also cffered 
his congratulations and discussed general 
safety matters. 

Other speakers included Mr. Johnson, of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, and Dr. 
Samuel Feldman, who had called in Calla- 
han, Bliss and Johnson to assist him in the 
resuscitation. 


Fieldner Made A. S. T. M. 
Vice-President 


C. FIELDNER, chief engineer, Ex- 

e periment Stations Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., has 
been elected a junior vice-president of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
Mr. Fieldner was a member of the execu- 
tive committee at the time of his election. 





Atlantic City Meeting of the 
Executive Board 





Front Row—O. H. Fogg, B. J]. Mullaney, Arthur Hewitt, H. O. Caster, C. E. Paige, Herman 

Russell, J. §. DeHart, Jr., and W. F. Roberts. Second Row—E. B. Nutt, O. S. Hagerman, 

B. J. Denman, R. J. LeBoeuf, J. F. Rooney, N. T. Sellman, Alexander Forward, and K. R. 

Boyes. Top Row—W’. C. Beckjord, C. N. Lauer, H. L. Masser (representing A. B. Day), 

F. A. Lemke, F. B. Jones, and Henry Obermeyer. Board members not included in this photo- 

graph are: P. S. Young, J. A. Fry, F. L. Chase, H. C. Abell, Howard Bruce, H. L. Doherty, 
F. C. Freeman, R. W. Gallagher, Samuel Insull, Jr., and T. R. Weymouth 
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The Newer Knowledge of Meat Cookery 


E have 

been eat- 
ing and cooking 
meat, after a fash- 
ion, since Pro- 
metheus stole fire 
from heaven and 
gave it to man, 
but it is only 
within the last 
ten years that we 
have gone very 
far in establishing standards of meat 
cookery, in banishing the guesswork. 
To be sure, we evolved some fine 
theories as to the how and the why, 
but many of these theories have had 
to be discarded in the light of present- 
day knowledge gained through care- 
fully controlled experiments. 





Inez S. Willson 


National Meat Investigations 


Strangely enough the newer knowl- 
edge of meat cookery is a by-product, 
as it were, of a study dealing prima- 
tily with livestock production. This 
study was initiated ten years ago by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, because, as one Board member 
stated, ““What do we know about what 
is under the hide of the animals we 
produce? What do we know about the 
factors which influence the quality and 
palatability of meat? Not much! And 
it is time we knew more.” 

This was the beginning of the great- 
est cooperative study ever undertaken. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture and more than thirty state 
experiment stations and other allied in- 
terests engaged in this effort to find 
out how feed, breed, sex, etc., affected 
the quality, tenderness, and flavor of 
the meat that comes to our tables. But 
in order to judge the meat from the 
experimental animals, it was necessary 
to cook it and so the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A., and the home 
economics departments of the colleges 
took a hand in this cooperative effort 
and we began to learn things about 
meat cookery ; things that we had never 
known before—and we have had to 
unlearn a good many things, too, for 





Address before Home Service Meeting, 
A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 31, 1934, 


By Inez SEARLES WILLSON 


Director, Department of Home Economics 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


most of our pet theories have been ex- 
ploded. 

It is in the cookery phase of the 
National Meat Investigations that we 
are interested today. I want to bring 
to you some of the noteworthy results 
of cooking literally thousands of roasts 
of beef, legs of lamb, and loins of 
pork; because, through these investiga- 
tions we have replaced the old trial 
and error ways of preparing meat with 
definite standards of procedure. 

The other day I was glancing 
through a not-so-old cook book and I 
found a recipe for roasting beef. I 
should like to quote it to you, for it is 
such a perfect example of what the 
modern meat cook does not do. This 
is the recipe: 

“Select a fine rib of rich, well-sea- 
soned beef having two or three ribs 
cut. Scrape the meat with a knife, rub 
it well with salt on all sides, and lay it 
in a roasting pan on the ribs, roasting 
in a hot oven, while basting frequently. 
The length of time for roasting should 
be calculated according to the weight 
of the cut of beef, allowing 15 minutes 
for the first pound and 5 minutes for 
every further pound; that is, a roast 
of ten pounds will requre 60 minutes; 
twelve pounds, 70 minutes, etc.” 


Low Temperatures Best 


Let us see wherein this recipe is 
wrong according to our new ideas. 

First “roasting in a hot oven’ is all 
wrong. We do not even need to sear 
a roast. Probably all of us were taught 
that meat should be put into a hot oven 
and browned just as quickly as possi- 
ble in order to keep in the precious 
juices. That sounds like a pretty good 
theory, but theories have a way of not 
working. Our scientific meat cooks 
have proved that the theory of searing 
to keep in juices does not hold water. 
So there is no reason for a high tem- 
perature, even at the beginning of the 
roasting period. 

“But the roast looks and tastes bet- 
ter,” someone may object. So far as 


the looks go, I cannot agree. A roast 
cooked to medium doneness in a hot 
oven will be charred as to the exterior, 
pulled back from the bones and gen- 
erally shrunken. On the other hand, 
a roast cooked in a slow oven will be 
plump and full, nicely browned, but 
no charred bones or burned fat. 

And how about the flavor? Isn't it 
improved by searing ? The outside slice, 
perhaps, but there are only two out- 
side slices and not everyone likes out- 
side slices. We should be rather put 
to it, if every member of the family 
wanted an outside slice. 


Cooking Losses 

The question of cooking losses as 
affected by temperature is an important 
one, especially from the standpoint of 
the number of servings. A constant 
high temperature in roasting cuts down 
the number of servings materially. An 
experiment carried on at Ohio State 
University illustrates this point very 
clearly. Two ribs of beef, a right and 
a left from the same carcass, and each 
weighing exactly 14 pounds, were 
roasted—one in a hot oven (500° F.) 
and the other in a slow oven (230° F.). 
The difference in cooking losses was 
startling. The ribs roasted at 500° F. 
lost five pounds, 12 ounces; while the 
roast cooked at the low temperature 
lost one pound, 14 ounces, almost 
four pounds sacrificed to a hot oven. 

It is true, to be sure, that a low tem- 
perature increases the roasting period. 
This might give rise to the question, 
“If it increases the cooking time, will 
it not increase the fuel consumption, 
also?’ No, in fact the reverse is true. 
Many of you probably saw the exhibit 
at A Century of Progress last-year, in 
which the three ribs of beef cooked at 
different oven temperatures were dis- 
played. Each roast weighed 121, 
pounds and each one was cooked to 
the rare stage. Let us take a look at 
the record. 

Roast No. 1 was cooked at 250° F. 
Its cooked weight was 1034 pounds— 
a cooking loss of 114 pounds. The gas 
consumption was 63 cubic feet and the 
time in the oven was five hours. 

Roast No. 2 was seared for 20 
minutes at 500° F. and the roasting 
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Two identical ribs each 


finished at 300° F. The cooking loss 
was two pounds. The gas consump- 
tion was 74 cubic feet and the time in 
the oven was four hours—decreased 
time in the oven, increased cooking loss 
and increased gas consumption. 

Roast No. 3 was cooked at a tem- 
perature of 450° F. The cooking loss 
was four pounds, the gas consumption 
was 95 cubic feet and the time in the 
oven was three hours. 

The only saving accomplished in 
roasting at a high temperature is in 
time. The shrinkage loss is more 
significant than the additional fuel con- 
sumption, which figured on an 814 cent 
rate is three cents more for three hours 
in a hot oven than for five hours in a 
slow oven. 


Oven Control Im portant 


Perhaps “decreased gas consump- 
tion” may not be a very convincing 
argument to a group of gas representa- 
tives, but I know what a splendid job 
you are doing in raising standards of 
food preparation. And so I put the in- 
formation in your hands. It certainly 
will clear you of any ulterior motives 
when you teach that a slow temperature 
gives the best results in roasting. 

Perhaps if it were only a question 
of added cooking losses and increased 
fuel consumption, it might not even 
be worth considering this matter of 
temperature, but the quality of the 
roast is impaired. You do not get the 
uniform degree of doneness, that nice 
gradation of color which is indicative 
of an ideal roast. 

In my opinion, thermostatic oven 
control marks a most important mile- 
stone in the development of standards 
of food preparation. There are two 
factors which enter into every cookery 





weighing exactly 14 pounds. 


process—time and temperature—and 
to obtain the best results these two fac- 
tors must be controlled. But since the 
time required is dependent upon the 
temperature used, the control of the 
latter is the more important of the two. 
And with the invention of oven con- 
trol, much of the guesswork has been 
eliminated. 

In the development of a standard 
method of roasting, a good many oven 
temperatures were tested to see which 
would give the best results. The first 
“official” method adopted by the Na- 
tional Committee on Methods of Meat 
Cookery was one which included a 
searing period, followed by cooking at 
a reduced temperature for the re- 
mainder of the time. For several years, 
investigators have been seeking a con- 
stant oven temperature which would 
give results comparable to searing for 
20 minutes at 500° F. and then con- 
tinuing the cooking at 300° F. 

The National Committee on Meth- 
ods of Meat Cookery advocates a con- 
stant temperature of 300° F. for roast- 
ing beef, veal, lamb and cured pork, 
and 350° F. for roasting fresh pork. 
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Basting Is Out-Moded 


But let us get back to our recipe and 
its errors: 

The second mistake is ‘‘basting fre- 
quently.” The theory back of basting 
is that it keeps the meat moist and adds 
flavor. Expert meat judges have not 
found this to be true. And yet we find 
basting suggested in nearly all instruc- 
tions for roasting. If dipping drip- 
pings over a piece of meat does not 
improve it, certainly it is a woeful 
waste of time and energy. Referring 
back to our recipe, we see that it says, 
“lay in roasting pan on the ribs.” This, 
of course, is the correct way. And if 
we do so, the basting is taken care of 
by the fat, which melts over and into 
the roast as it cooks. 

To be sure, in making this statement, 
we presuppose that the roast has a fat 
covering. If it does not, supplying the 
additional fat is necessary. Perhaps you 
will do this by basting. In my opinion, 
there are better and easier ways. Na- 
ture’s deficiency may be supplied by 
placing strips of salt pork or bacon 
over the top. Or still better, have a 
piece of pounded-out cod fat tied over 
the top. We all know that fat in- 
creases flavor and juiciness, but experi- 
ment has shown that larding lean 
tissues, or placing a layer of fat over 
the outside will make up in a measure 
for nature’s lack. Latzke says of lard- 
ing veal (North Dakota Bulletin No. 
239) : ‘Fat has as much to do with the 
juiciness of meat as water, and in 
order to increase the juiciness of veal 
on cooking, it is wise to add some fat, 
preferably to the muscle directly. This 
is accomplished by larding, a process 
of inserting strips of salt pork, suet or 
bacon into the muscle of the meat by 
the use of a larding needle. These 




















The same two ribs after roasting. Ribs at right, cooked at 500° F., lost 5 pounds, 12 ounces; 
ribs at left cooked at 230° F., lost 1 pound, 14 ounces. 
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strips of fat, or lardoons, lose their fat 
to the meat during cooking and in- 
crease both its flavor and juiciness.” 

It is logical to assume that what is 
true of veal will be true of other lean 
pieces of meat. In its merchandising 
program with retail meat dealers, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
is showing the value of larding. 

Again let us go back to our recipe 
and its mistakes. It tells us to allow 
one hour to cook a 10-pound roast. A 
roast cooked for 60 minutes in a hot 
oven would be hopelessly charred on 
the outside and decidedly raw at the 
center. Six minutes per pound is a 
far cry from our present timetable for 
roasting which allows 18 minutes per 
pound for a rare roast beef, or three 
times as long. 


Value of Longer Roasting Period 


Until there was a definite effort to 
standardize meat cookery, you could 
find as many different ‘minutes per 
pound” as there were authors of cook 
books. Your guess was as good as 
mine and, the chances are, we were 
both wrong. I am sure that many of 
you have heard me say that timetables 
for roasting meat are pretty much like 
railroad timetables—subject to change 
without notice. Fortunately, we are 
now running on a fairly definite sched- 
ule, thanks to the many experiments 
which have been conducted during the 
past 10 years. 

At best, the time-weight relation is 
not a very accurate way of telling when 
meat is done to the desired degree. 
There are too many factors over which 
we have no control. The shape of the 
roast, the amount of fat and bone, all 
influence the cooking time. As an 
illustration, two legs of lamb, as nearly 
alike as two peas in the pod so far as 
the eye could see, were roasted in ovens 
of the same temperature. It required 
60 minutes to the pound for one leg 
to reach the desired degree of done- 
ness, while the other leg needed only 
30 minutes per pound. How can we 
make a hard and fast rule when there 
is that much variation ? 

It has been found that a rolled rib 
roast requires 10 to 15 minutes more 
per pound than a roast with the bone 
in—that a chunky roast cooks more 
quickly than one with very long bones. 
All of which would leave us very much 
at sea, had it not been for the develop- 


ment of the meat thermometer, which 
has’ been called “the most outstanding 
single contribution to the newer know!- 
edge of meat cookery.” 


Thermometer Removes Guesswork 


The thermometer was first used more 
than 30 years ago in testing the done- 
ness of meat at the University of 
Illinois and it has been used in ex- 
perimental cookery in many home 
economics classes, but its advantages 
have not been known generally. In 
1927, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, convinced that a ther- 
mometer for meat cookery is just as 
practical as a candy thermometer, called 
the attention of leading manufacturers 
to the need for a special short ther- 
mometer of sturdy construction. Ac- 
cordingly, based on _ specifications 
drawn by the Department in consulta- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 
Standards, a special roast meat ther- 
mometer was manufactured. There 
are several companies now making this 
type of thermometer. All the publica- 
tions issued by the cooperators in the 
National Meat Investigations feature 
the thermometer as the best means of 
telling when a roast is done to a turn, 
no more, no less. More and more the 
thermometer is being found to be the 
only sure guide for the proper cooking 
of large roasts. 

With a roast meat thermometer, the 
homemaker is assured a roast of the 
desired degree of doneness today, to- 
morrow, and next week. It prevents 
overcooking, with its increased shrink- 
age, for the length of time in the oven 
is one of the factors involved in shrink- 
age. The Bureau of Home Economics 
has found that cooking a leg of lamb 
from the medium to well-done stage 
increases shrinkage 100 per cent. 
(U. S. D. A. Technical Bulletin No. 
440). The authors point to this fac- 
tor as an argument for the use of the 
roast meat thermometer. 

The thermometer is simple to use. It 
is inserted in the meat in such a way 
that the bulb will reach the center of 
the thickest part of the meat. As a 
precaution against breakage, it is well 
to make an incision with a wooden or 
metal skewer before inserting the 
thermometer. Care should be taken 
that the bulb does not rest on bone or 
fat as this affects the rate of heat pene- 
tration and the results will not be exact. 
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The thermometer, of course, is placed 
in the meat before it is put in the oven 
and remains in the meat during the 
entire cooking period. 

As the heat penetrates the meat the 
mercury column rises. When it 
reaches that temperature which indi- 
cates the desired degree of doneness, 
as established by experiment, the meat 
is ready to serve. To use the ther- 
mometer successfully, it is mecessary 
to know the internal temperature to 
which each kind of meat must be 
cooked to get the desired degree of 
doneness. These internal tempera- 
tures are: 


ar 135° F 
Beef, medium...... 155° F 
Beef, well-done. ...170° F 
pee ee ee 170° F. 
Lamb, medium..... 475°" F. 
Lamb, well-done... .182° F. 
Pork, fresh........ 185° F. 
Pork, cured........ 170° F. 


I should like to emphasize the fact 
that the use of the roast meat ther- 
mometer does not make any less neces- 
sary the proper control of the oven 
temperature, which I have indicated 
ranges between 300°-350° F. It is a 
fact, of course, that by using a meat 
thermometer, you will know when 
your roast is done, and it will be done, 
earlier or later, regardless of the tem- 
perature at which it is cooked—but 
how? No, it takes a thermometer plus 
oven control to give the very best re- 
sults. 


A True Roast Is Never Covered 


A battle royal has long been waged 
between the covered and the uncovered 
roasting pan. And the covered pan 
has been completely routed—no true 
roast is ever covered during cooking. 
It is difficult to get homemakers to real- 
ize that every chunky piece of meat is 
not a roast, or that a perfectly good 
roast cooked in a covered pan becomes 
a pot roast. Even veal, which we 
formerly believed to be better suited 
to braising, has now joined the others 
that are roasted in the open. 

The question of when meat should 
be salted has disturbed a good many. 
Putting it on at the beginning of the 
cooking period draws out juices, we 
are told. That is true, but there is 
relatively little exposed surface so this 
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does not cause much loss of flavor and 
the meat’s loss is the gravy’s gain. 
Others advocate seasoning at the be- 
ginning because the salt has a better 
chance to penetrate and so the entire 
piece of meat is better flavored. I 
must admit that this was my theory 
until someone investigated the subject 
very thoroughly and discovered that 
salt never does penetrate much more 
than an inch beneath the surface. Many 
of the judges in the cooperative meat 
investigations, who are called upon to 
score hundreds of samples. of meat 
cooked without salt, have come to 
prefer it that way. It is not a matter 
of much importance when meat is 
salted, or whether it is salted at all. 

No water should be added to the 
pan. In the old days, when a high 
temperature was used, unless water was 
put in, the drippings became too brown 
to make good gravy. With a low 
temperature in roasting, the addition 
of water is unnecessary, and for the 
best results, undesirable. 

I have confined my discussion more 
or less to roasting because the work 
on roasting has been carried to the 
point where we are able to set up a 
definite standard method, and because 
many of the fundamental principles 
established in roasting experiments 
may be applied to other types of meat 
cookery. We have made long strides 
in the past ten years toward a better 
knowledge of meat cookery. The work 
is far from complete, but the compre- 
hensive, long-time program of those 
engaged in this national cooperative 
project will eventually cover all phases 
of meat cookery so that we shall not 
have to use guesswork in preparing 
meat, which forms the basis of so many 
of our meals. 


Insurance Report 
J L. LLEWELLYN, chairman of the 
6 


Association's Insurance Committee, 
has prepared a report of the committee's 
activities for 1934. The report covers 
pensions, group life insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, riot, strike and civil 
commotion insurance, managed-self in- 
surance, and other collateral matters. 

Members who are interested in this 
report should communicate direct with 
Association Headquarters, and mimeo- 
graphed copies will be forwarded. 
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Refrigeration Committee Chairman—Past and Present 





John J. Quinn, of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, is shown here after being inaugu- 

rated as chairman of the Association's Refrigeration Committee, at the 16th annual conven- 

tion. Mr. Quinn is being welcomed by his predecessor in office, Ronald A. Malony, of 

Bridgeport, Conn. They are standing beside the Blue Vase trophies which were awarded in 
a nationwide sales contest in behalf of gas operated refrigerators 





Arthur Hewitt Heads 
Toronto Gas Company 


RTHUR HEW- 
ITT, formerly 
vice-president of 
The Consumers’ 
Gas Company of 
Toronto, was 
elected president of 
that company at a 
meeting of the 
board of directors, 
November 5. Mr. 
Hewitt succeeds A. 
W. Austin, who 
died some months 
ago. At the same 
meeting, the directors elected A. H. Camp- 
bell as vice-president, the office held by 
Mr. Hewitt since 1930. C. S. Macdonald, 
president of the Confederation Life Associ- 
ation, was made a director, filling the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. Austin. 
Mr. Hewitt continues as general man- 
ager. He has been the principal operating 
executive since 1909. In all, he has been 
connected with the gas company 47 years, 
having been engaged as secretary to the 
general manager in March, 1887. He has 
been for many years a director of the 
American Gas Association and was its 
president in 1933. He also is a past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Gas Association. 


Arthur Hewitt 





His other activities have included the 
presidency of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
in 1916, the Empire Club in 1920, and the 
Royal Canadian Institute in 1928 and 
1929. The election of Mr. Hewitt was 
hailed by the Canadian press as a fitting 
reward for his long and distinguished as- 
sociation with the Consumers’ Gas Com- 


pany. 





1935 Belgian 
Convention 


The Belgian Gas Association has 
fixed the first days of July as the ap- 
proximate date of its 1935 convention. 
The meetings organized for this oc- 
casion are scheduled for three days. 
They will include the General Annual 
Assembly with the traditional ban- 
quet and visits to the International 
Exposition, and particularly to the 
Palace of Gas which will be erected 
there, and to various important plants 
for carbonization of coal and treat- 
ment of gas in Brussels and the en- 
virons. Trips and festivities which the 
program will include are to be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

The Belgian Association has issued 
a special invitation to members and 
officers of the American Gas Associa- 
tion to attend this convention. 
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The Federal Housing Program 


BRING you with great pleasure 

the thanks and compliments of 
James A. Moffett, federal housing ad- 
ministrator, for your intelligent fore- 
sight in having so quickly sensed the 
vast possibilities for greater business 
and the huge opportunity for building 
good will which the National Hous- 
ing Act opens to your industry. 

Yours was among the first indus- 
trial groups to send your representa- 
tives to Washington 
and offer coopera- 


By Warp M. Canapay 


Director of Public Relations, Federal 
Housing Administration 


Potential Market 
I need not point out to you that only 
a hundred dollars spent now on each 
of the 16,000,000 buildings that need 
repair in this country, would bring in 
more than a billion and a half dollars 


an immediate need. They do not take 
into account the immensely greater 
market which will be created by the 
development of the new building pro- 
gram, in which we are so far behind. 

I already have called attention in 
previous addresses to the fact that 
England with a population of 40,- 
000,000 is building 300,000 houses, 
while we with a population of 120,- 
000,000 are building less than 50,000 
houses. Our mini- 
mum shortage based 





tion. The men whom 
your industry loaned 
to us in the early 
days of organiza- 
tion—Mr. Bean and 
Mr. West—have 


HOUSING RESOLUTION 


: The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association at its annual convention: 


WHEREAS, the Better Housing Program of the Federal Housing 


on just the average 
construction of nor- 
mal years is now 
1,750,000 houses. 
If we were to begin 


done exceptionally 
able work in guid- 
ing our plans, so 
that they would be 
of practical use in 
your industry. I can- 
not compliment too 
highly their devo- 
tion and intelligent 
zeal. 

So many mem- 
bers of your organi- 
zation from the be- 
ginning have been 
students of the Na- 
tional Housing Act 
and the Better Hous- 
ing Program that I 


Administration aims to promote the repair and modernization of 
existing homes and stimulate the construction of better American 
homes, and 

: WHEREAS, no business is more vitally interested than the gas 
industry in furthering these objectives, both from the standpoint of 
the opportunity afforded to contribute to community welfare and 
national recovery, and to promote its services to the public by sup- 
porting this program, and 

WHEREAS, the program of the Federal Housing Administration 
constitutes a sound economic measure, dependent for success upon 
the enterprise and initiative of industries engaged in the housing and 
related businesses. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the American Gas 
Association representing the gas utilities and gas equipment manu- 
facturers of the nation, in Convention assembled, hereby endorses 
the Better Housing Program of the Federal Housing Administration 
and pledges its full support to this program, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that Association Headquarters be 
authorized, through the appointment of State and Regional Agencies 
and by other means, to take whatever steps are necessary to insure 
that gas companies and manufacturers give their best efforts to the 
success of this movement. 


tomorrow rebuilding 
at a normal rate, it 
would take five years 
to replace this short- 
age alone, and then 
we still would be 
five years behind cur- 
rent requirements. 

In all of this new 
construction, in all 
slum clearance plans, 
there is a market for 
the sound profitable 
selling of your prod- 
ucts, both fuel and 
manufactured arti- 
cles. 


Gas Appliance Sales 





shall not attempt to 





Increase 








burden you by re- 
peating figures to 
prove the immense extent of this mar- 
ket, and I shall dismiss as unnecessary 
any proof of the fact that the success- 
ful supplying of this great need will 
employ millions of men both directly 
in the building industry and in all 
other industries supplying their needs. 
You need no assurance that it will 
speed up the activity of industry in 
profitable operation, reduce Govern- 
ment spending, approach the balanc- 
ing of our national budget, and bring 
an enormous increase to the output of 
all utility products. 


Address before General Session, A. G. A. 


Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., November 1, 
1934, 


immediately; nor need I call your at- 
tention to the fact that 75% of this 
money goes to labor, which makes an 
immense potential market for stoves, 
hot water heaters, furnaces, refrigera- 
tors, and all other types of gas appli- 
ances. 

It might be of interest, however, to 
emphasize again to all of you that 
72% of all urban dwellings in this 
country have no heating plants; that 
38% have no facilities for hot water; 
that 36% cook without gas or elec- 
tricity. 

Please note that all of these figures 
deal only with existing buildings and 


The whole pro- 
gtam swings on 
united intelligent effort in getting 
started. I understand that there are 
approximately $2,000,000,000 worth 
of gas appliances now installed in 
American homes and that annual re- 
placements run at the rate of $200,- 
000,000 a year. 

Estimates now indicate that sales 
of gas appliances this year will be 
almost double the sales of 1933. The 
revenues for the gas industry are run- 
ning at the rate of more than four- 
fifths of a billion dollars a year and 
large gains in the sale of gas for hous- 
ing and heating purposes have been 
registered this year over last year. 
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In the first six months of 1934, the 
gas industry sold 475,000 gas ranges, 
an increase of 42% over the same 
period in 1933. The gas industry 
gained 360,000 customers during the 
first six months of this year. The total 
number of domestic gas consumers 
now reaches nearly fifteen million. 

You can see from these figures what 
a huge stake your industry has in this 
nation-wide Better Housing Program. 

I have said nothing in all of this 
about borrowing. Savings deposits in 
this country are again up to the 1929 
level and beyond, and they are in- 
creasing daily. Records of results so 
far indicate that the amount of work 
being got under way is from six to 
twenty times the amount of loans. We 
estimate that more than seventy-five 
million dollars worth of renovation 
and repair work already is under way 
under this Better Housing Program 
since it was launched approximately 
sixty days ago. 

I shall not attempt to discuss with 
you here the details by which borrow- 
ing may be done, except to stress the 
fact that for property improvement 
the Government plan provides that a 
man may borrow on his character, 
with a government guarantee, an 
amount up to $2,000 from any ap- 
proved lending institution, provided 
his annual payments are not in excess 
of one-fifth of his income; and that 
for new property construction, he may 
be able to borrow up to $16,000 on 
an amortization basis up to 20 years. 


Loans on Gas Equipment 

May I call your attention in this 
connection also to the fact that insured 
loans may be made on gas equipment 
which is attached by pipe to the prop- 
erty. Arrangements for loans may be 
made through your local financing in- 
stitutions or through approved financ- 
ing companies specially serving your 
industry. 

It requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see what an immense field 
this opens up for your direct sales and 
advertising activity. But let me par- 
ticularly call to your attention the fact 
that the more broadly you make your 
cooperation with this program to in- 
clude, through your sales ability, the 
development of sales of all product 
which may be needed under the pro- 
gram of repair and improvement, the 


more broadly you increase re-employ- 
ment, and in that way, almost imme- 
diately increase further the demand 
for your own products, and those of 
your industrial customers. Please keep 
this in mind particularly in laying out 
your suggestion for the local cam- 
paigns of your organization. 

Now, let us look specifically at the 
program by which you can help your 
communities and yourselves most ef- 
fectively, and thus increase your own 
goodwill in your community, and your 
profits. 

As you know, before we started this 
compaign we studied campaigns which 
had been organized in 84 cities before 
this Government program got under 
way. We consulted the managers of 
those campaigns and with their coop- 
eration eliminated those phases of 
their programs which were not success- 
ful, and produced a Campaign Book- 
let as a guide for local communities. 
We then appointed State Directors in 
every State, and asked each of them 
to appoint City Chairmen in each of 
the ten leading cities of their States. 
They were instructed to cooperate with 
these City Chairmen in organizing 
effective campaigns with a house to 
house canvass to determine the repair 
and modernization possibilities in 
these communities. . 

It was our intention to use the suc- 
cessful achievement of these 500 cam- 
paigns as a basis for the guidance of 
thousands of other cities and towns in 
organizing their campaigns. The in- 
terest of the public, however, has been 
so great that to date more than 3,100 
city campaigns have got under way. 

At the same time that the plan 
for city campaigns was started, we sent 
the rules and regulations for borrow- 
ing to the financial institutions of the 
country, and to date more than 9,000 
banks and financial institutions, repre- 
senting more than thirty-five billion 
dollars worth of assets, have agreed to 
lend money under the Federal Hous- 
ing Insurance Plan. 

Similarly, we prepared at the same 
time a booklet to show property own- 
ers how they could repair and modern- 
ize their own homes, and how they 
could borrow money if necessary, with 
other detailed advice on how and 
when to consult architects, contractors, 
etc. To date we have distributed more 
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than thirteen million of these book- 
lets. 

Again, at the same time we issued a 
booklet for manufacturers to show 
how they could cooperate in their own 
interest, and to date more than 4,500 
manufacturers are cooperating. Two 
thousand five hundred are making re- 
pairs on their own plant and equip- 
ment now, and 2,000 are encouraging 
their own employees to make repairs. 
Nearly 1,200 are identifying their ad- 
vertising with the Better Housing 
Program. Nearly 1,500 are assisting 
in the organization of local Better 
Housing Campaigns. More than 1,000 
are using direct mail to stimulate co- 
operation. One thousand are training 
their dealers and salesmen in con- 
sumer selling to cash-in on the Better 
Housing movement. Two hundred are 
using radio to stimulate Better Hous- 
ing interest. Eight hundred and fifty 
are using special exhibits, and 1,200 
are using Federal Housing literature 
in their own sales work. 


Results 

One manufacturer reports sales 
within the past sixty days of two and 
one-half times the total of last year. 
Another is receiving 8,000 inquiries 
per week, and these are only a few 
examples. 

Altogether, we have distributed to 
date forty-five million pieces of litera- 
ture, and the shipments this last week 
exceeded three millions. 

We are supplying 3,000 newpapers 
with clip sheets weekly, filled with 
suggestions that they can reproduce 
on Better Housing, and more than 
500 of them already are running a 
special Better Housing Section every 
week through which constant develop- 
ment of housing news and advertising 
of educational interest to the public 
can be built up. 

All of the large radio chains are 
cooperating, not only with sustaining 
programs but with numerous refer- 
ence to the Better Housing Program in 
the campaigns of their advertisers. 

Adveitisers are cooperating with 
outdoor advertising and with street 
car advertising. Thirteen thousand 
moving picture theatres are distribut- 
ing Better Housing literature. Forty- 
three railroads are cooperating, and 
have asked their employees to cooper- 
ate. 
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The whole country is getting under 
way with a ground swell of public in- 
terest in Better Housing. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune.” 


Need for Personal Cooperation 

It is obvious that, with all this de- 
velopment of natural interest in im- 
provement and betterment around a 
sound idea which is profitable to every- 
body there is needed one single re- 
quirement—and that is the utmost 
personal cooperation of everyone in 
industry. 

Your industry has made a splendid 
start—but the opportunity of the next 
few months is infinitely greater. 

Above anything else, I hope that 
all of you, in the local offices in every 
community where there is a campaign, 
will place your superior sales and or- 
ganizing ability at the disposal of the 
local committee, and that you will do 
everything in your power to arouse 
the interest of the communities in 
which you operate to the possibilities 
of profit and benefit which this pro- 
gtam involves. Results will come 
quickly, if you can bring about speedy 
cooperation in your community. 

The greatest task of all is to get the 
average man to look at his house 
critically and see what it needs, and 
to do it now. In most communities 
not one property owner in twenty has 
examined his property for repairs 
within six months. 

That is where your help can be of 
the utmost value. 


How To Help 

But, there are many other specific 
things that you can do: 

Use the knowledge which you have 
of the possibilities of this plan to 
help educate your local banks. 

Place as many of your employees as 
you can at the disposal of your local 
committee to help with any canvassing 
that may be needed. 

Lend the use of your well-trained 
telephone operators for sales and can- 
vassing by phone and for the help of 
your local campaign headquarters. 

In many instances you will find 
that your own establishments can be 
utilized as local campaign headquar- 
ters. 


You can assist by using local radio 
programs to explain why people 
should make repairs and improve- 
ments now, while the costs are still be- 
low the 1926 level and while interest 
is abnormally low, as a result of the 
Government cooperation. 

You can make window displays and 
store displays full of suggestions of 
specific improvements and repairs at 
low monthly costs. 

You can help organize local ex- 
hibits of modernization material and 
suggestions. 

You can make your store the center 
of Federal Housing information for 
your community. 

You can instruct your employees 
carefully, so that they will be sources 

of information to their neighbors. 

You can run coupons in your regu- 
lar newspaper advertising, inviting 
people to send for information, if 
they are interested in the moderniza- 
tion or repair of their property. 

You can run special advertisements, 
urging the public to make needed re- 
pairs and improvements now. 

You can furnish speakers to help 
your local committee sell the Better 
Housing Campaign to your public. 

You can cooperate by holding com- 
munity meetings, at which you can 
show the official sound pictures, avail- 
able at Western Union offices which 
explain the details of the Better Hous- 
ing Program to the property owner. 

You can include inserts every month 
when you mail out your statements, 
urging people to check up their prop- 
erty and inviting them to ask for lit- 
erature. 

You can advise manufacturers in 
your town how to help their own em- 
ployees go about making their own 
repair and modernization require- 
ments. 

You can lead the merchants of your 
town to a well-organized cooperative 
merchants’ campaign behind the local 
Better Housing Program. 

In short, you can contribute the 
skilled highly trained salesmanship 
with which your organization is 
equipped to help in immeasurable 
ways to make every community you 
serve more prosperous by transferring 
relief employment to the sound region 
of private productive payrolls. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said that 
every institution is the lengthened 
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shadow of a man. You, in your com- 
munity, by your example and your 
enterprise may be the single means of 
inspiring hundreds of others and turn- 
ing your local campaign from a me- 
diocre success to one of outstanding 
leadership. 

Please do not think that I am sug- 
gesting this to you either as a chari- 
table or patriotic enterprise. I am sug- 
gesting it because it is one of the 
soundest moves you can make in 
building up in your community not 
only a new and broad goodwill, but a 
new army of more profitable cus- 
tomers. 

Many times during the past few 
weeks, it has been suggested that this 
movement toward Better Housing may 
be the introduction of a new and 
wider interest in home contentment and 
home happiness. If that is the case, 
who knows but we may be on the 
verge of a new era, in which the de- 
mand for home conveniences and 
home betterment will far exceed even 
the dreams of those economists who 
see in this Housing Program the basis 
of ten to twenty years of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. 

I believe it was Disraeli who said, 
“There is nothing in the world so 
powerful as an idea whose time has 
come.” 

May I ask you to take that thought 
as your guide. It will lead you through 
a path bordered on all sides by friend- 
ship and goodwill for your business. 
It will bring you profits. It will hurry 
the end of Government spending and 
curb the high tide of mounting taxes. 
I commend it to you because it is 
sound business. 


F. R. Wogan Dies 


R. WOGAN, secretary of The 

e Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., died November 2 as a 

result of an automobile accident. He 
was 62 years of age. 

Mr. Wogan was born in Dover, Eng- 
land. He was employed by the Fulton 
Municipal Gas Company in August, 1892, 
as secretary to the late General James 
Jourdan, then president of the company 
and father of James H. Jourdan, present 
head of the company. In October, 1910, 
he was elected assistant secretary and in 
May, 1932, he was chosen secretary to 
succeed the late Henry E. McGowan. 

He was a member of the American 
Gas Association, the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce and the Crescent Athletic- 
Hamilton Club. 
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BELIEVE that most of us agree 
that the gas industry is in need of 


new earnings. Likewise do most of 
us know that further decreases in ex- 
penses and increases in rates are out 
of the question. Present conditions 
preclude either as a practical course. 
This leaves only the acquisition of 
new business as a possible source of 
increased earnings. 

Yet a greater percent of the utili- 
ties will say that they have exhausted 
the major possibilities of the markets 
they serve now, and that increases in 
earnings have to come from an im- 
provement in the economic condi- 
tion of the communities they serve. 

A smaller percent of the utilities 
have carried on intensive drives for 
new business with marked success, 
and have demonstrated that improve- 
ment in earnings is possible even dur- 
ing a time of depression. 


Factors in Utility Developments 


The questions, therefore, before 
discussion are: 


1. Is the larger group of utilities 
that is depending for new earn- 
ings upon an improvement in 
the economic condition safe in 
its projection ? 

2. Can the successful campaigns 
which certain utilities have car- 
ried on in the last four years be 
duplicated everywhere ? 


Address before General Session, A. G. A. 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., October 31, 
1934. 
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Principles of Mass Selling 


In order for 
us to interpret 
the position 
that the utilities 
will be in even 
with a return to better economic con- 
ditions, we must discuss the factors 
that have helped the industry to a 
satisfactory development and earning 
power in the last decade. 


These factors are: 


1. Increased population; in the last 
decade we enjoyed a constant 
increase in urban population 
which resulted in new custom- 
ers; 


2. Increased earning power; the 
continuous increase in earning 
power of that population during 
that period made possible in- 
creased consumption per cus- 
tomer ; 


3. Limited competition; during 
that period efforts of competi- 
tive agencies were not directed 
towards the gas industry load be- 
cause the equipment using other 
fuels or energy was neither ade- 
quate nor economical enough to 
secure public acceptance. 


These factors were all advanta- 
geous and, being supplemented by 
sales efforts, brought about a satisfac- 
tory expansion and satisfactory earn- 
ings to the gas industry. 

In comparison, what is the situation 
today? 


1. The trend in urban population is 
approaching a straight line; 


2. The earning power of the citi- 
zens of our communities has 
been greatly reduced ; 


3. The competitive forces have 
made great strides in effecting 
improvements in their equip- 
ment and are directing their ef- 
forts to displace gas fuel in the 
home and the factory. By these 
endeavors, they are gaining pub- 
lic acceptance rapidly. 


Now, if the earning power of our 
customers does improve, then to the 


By H. O. LoEBELL 


General Sales Manager 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


extent of that 
improvement we 
must share with 
our competitors 
the advantages 
of a larger purchasing power in the 
fuel market. 

But, the other forces that have sup- 
plemented our sales efforts in the past 
decade are now partially eliminated, 
while the opposing forces of competi- 
tion have been greatly strengthened 
and expanded. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if we are to regain our posi- 
tion without the help of the factors 
that have placed us in the position of 
our maximum development, we must 
strengthen considerably the only ele- 
ment left under our control, and that 
element is sales effort. Without a radi- 
cal change in the sales policy I fear 
that the utilities that expect new earn- 
ings when economic conditions im- 
prove will be disappointed. 


Economic Sales Effort 

Sales effort alone is left to us as a 
tool to fight our way to better earn- 
ings position. This tool, however, 
must be modernized, made powerful 
and far-reaching. It must be capable 
of conquering large markets in a short 
period of time. Its use must be eco- 
nomic. It must be made to be, in a 
modern sense, a mass selling tool. 
Upon our ability to create and use this 
sales tool properly depends not only 
the opportunity to establish a basis 
upon which we can meet competition 
most effectively in the future but also 
to increase our net earnings under 
conditions as they exist today. 

This tool, mass selling, in itself is 
not new and the fundamental princi- 
ples are as old as merchandising itself. 
In the last four years our industry has 
used mass selling methods success- 
fully as exemplified in the range cam- 
paign at Hartford, the water heater 


‘and space heater campaign at Atlanta, 


the space heater campaign at Pitts- 
burgh, the house heating campaign at 
Chicago, and many others. The rea- 
son it has not been used more gen- 
erally is because many of us have said 
that while these successes might be 
possible in other towns they could not 
be possible in our own community be- 
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cause of the particular conditions 
peculiar to our own locality. 

As a major premise I wish to chal- 
lenge this line of reasoning and to 
point out to you that it is possible to 
invoke certain fundamental principles 
of economics and salesmanship and 
apply them successfully to any com- 
munity. 

By this I do not mean that a suc- 
cessful campaign in one city, copied 
in every detail will necessarily be suc- 
cessful elsewhere. Success will lie, 
not in the imitation of details, but in 
the application of fundamentals. 


Obstacles to Overcome 

Let us review the market conditions 
of today and crystallize the obstacles 
that must be overcome. 

First, the economic changes have 
produced major losses in income, and 
what is more important, they have 
produced a drastic reduction in sur- 
plus spendable income above subsis- 
tence requirements. 

Second, with the economic changes, 
a psychological fear of the future has 
been created which has been accom- 
panied by lack of confidence and re- 
bellion against established order,— 
all, of course, by-products of the de- 
cline in income. 

Third, competition from oil, coal, 
electricity, etc., has strengthened, 
which is reflected in lower prices and 
better heating equipment, as well as 
superior selling technique. 

Yet certain particular sales cam- 
paigns in our industry have been 
highly successful, notwithstanding all 
these difficult conditions. The logical 
procedure, therefore, is to analyze the 
elements which appear in common in 
all of these successful campaigns, set 
them up as essential requirements, and 
see if they become useful everywhere. 


Fundamentals of Successful Campaigns 


One major factor kindred to all of 
them is the mass effort to influence 
buyers. Every one of the successful 
endeavors was a real community drive 
which created a favorable impression 
about an equipment or a service upon 
every member of the community, re- 
gardless of whether or not he was an 
immediate prospect. Upon the extent 
of the coverage, the media used, the 
type of appeal, the publicity secured, 


and other methods of changing the 
public psychology depended the ac- 
ceptance and success of the offer. It 
is obvious that any sales effort of that 
kind must have a distinct appeal— 
that appeal may be price, a new equip- 
ment, partial payments on new equip- 
ment, lower rates for gas, or a new 
service, but with the same appeal and 
the same sales conditions, without the 
change in mass psychology the re- 
sults are always less. Then, too, with 
this change im mass reaction, the 
public is awakened to the realization 
that the gas company is active, alive, 
and has some important message for 
the people. This brings up the idea 
of gas, gas service and equipment for 
discussion and invariably these cam- 
paigns, although dedicated to a single 
service or equipment have increased 
sales above normal in practically every 
appliance or service the company 
sells. 

Some of these campaigns incor- 
porated another vital element, which 
was the strict consideration given to 
the economic status of the customers. 
This embodied pricing the equipment 
and service in line with the ability of 
certain blocks of customers to pay. 
Determination of this ability to pay 
was accomplished through surveys, 
studies of employment and earnings, 
of distribution of income, of family 
expenditures, of incomes secured 
through evaluation of homes, and any 
other means. 

And the most successful campaigns 
utilized, in addition to a sound psy- 
chological approach and an economic 
consideration of their market, a third 
important element—that of greater 
managerial interest and support 
which reflected itself in enthusiastic 
help from every individual in the or- 
ganization and which changed the 
tempo of the organization to fit the 
new sales drive. 

Summarizing these sales cam- 
paigns, we can say that, when all of 
these principles were utilized, the 
campaign secured load, helped public 
relations, and sold equipment and 
load at low cost per unit—all accom- 
plished under present economic con- 
ditions. 

’ Yet not all the recent campaigns 
have been successful and the reason is 
that some of them lacked one essential 
element or another, which reduced 
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the results perceptibly. Therefore, if 
we are to profit from these experi- 
ences, it appears logical to me that we 
disclose these fundamental principles 
somewhat in detail to get a picture of 
each inter-locking mechanism which 
is a vital and necessary element to 
success. From these principles a pro- 
cedure can be developed which estab- 
lishes in advance the potential possi- 
bilities of any market we want to 
secure. 


Economic Analysis 


The first important fundamental 
that we must consider is the economic 
element, the specific factors of which 
have a direct relationship to the finan- 
cial status of our customers, and which 
are as follows: 


1. Purchasing power; 

2. Prices of competitive fuels; 

3. Gas rates; 

4. Appliance terms and conditions. 


We can induce a man to buy a piece 
of equipment, but we cannot force him 
to use it. This means that the eco- 
nomics of use must conform to the 
economic limitations of the users. 
That, in turn, means that full cogni- 
zance must be given to the changes 
that have taken place in the earning 
power of our customers. The distribu- 
tion of purchasing power in any com- 
munity is a study which must be made 
by a competent student of the subject, 
and will disclose the number of 
families at various income levels, etc. 

The price of competitive fuels is 
readily determined. Mere retail prices 
are of little consequence. What is 
desired is their value as a producer of 
heat. This, of course, involves a study 
of their application and efficiency. 

Next comes the problem of putting 
these two factors together to secure 
economic gas rates. Let it be remem- 
bered that the whole basis of selling 
lies in the establishment of values. A 
man purchases one article in prefer- 
ence to another only because he be- 
lieves that the one he selects gives the 
greatest value after consideration is 
given to his ability to pay. 

Now, gas has certain advantages 
over competitive fuels. These advan- 
tages of comfort, cleanliness and con- 
venience reduced to specific values are 
the only features which will induce a 
man to purchase gas. Hence their 
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worth must be established by a careful 
survey of the market. This must be 
the dollar and cents value of instant 
heat, automatic control, cleanliness, 
convenience, and the various other ad- 
vantages which we have to sell. 

These values as expressed by po- 
tential purchasers must then be corre- 
lated with the study of purchasing 
power in order to correct for ability to 
pay. 

As a result of this step it will be 
possible to draw a curve which will 
show the number of potential custom- 
ers willing and able to pay certain 
annual sums for the advantages of gas. 
This curve will follow closely the 
curve on distribution of income. 

These sums, which in reality are the 
premium values of gas, must then be 
added to the cost of competitive fuels 
and the resultant figure will be the 
amount which various sections of the 
community will pay for gas. These 
amounts when divided by the quantity 
of gas required to displace the compet- 
itive fuels will fix the economic gas 
rates. 


Cost of Appliances 


We next must consider the cost of 
appliances. The gas industry has 
never hesitated to invest $100 or $200 
in mains, meters and other facilities 
to supply gas to its customers. But 
after this it has compelled the cus- 
tomer to spend a similar amount for an 
appliance in which to use it. In these 
days this is a barrier to sales. We are 
therefore justified in making this in- 
vestment for him, charging him an 
amount sufficient to cover interest, 
amortization and service. Now it is 
possible to amortize this sum in two 
years or ten years. And this is a de- 
cision for executive consideration. But 
it must be remembered that the final 
terms decided upon will increase or 
decrease the number of customers 
which can be secured. 

When once the sales terms have 
been determined they must be de- 
ducted from the total amount which 
the prospective customers will pay for 
gas, and the resultant sum will be the 
amount which can be obtained for the 
gas itself. 

Upon the completion of this work 
the company will have an economic 
rate which will hold the business of 
certain numbers of customers and it 
will have sales conditions on appli- 
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ances which will enable the business 
to be secured. 

If this study has been soundly made 
the executive should be able to predict 
his ultimate results with accuracy 
within 10%. 

This completes the economic analy- 
sis. It will assure that sales can be 
held while conditions remain con- 
stant. 


Psychological Factors 
Now we will study the psychologi- 
cal, or public acceptance factors, which 
are: 
1. Knowledge and appreciation of 
advantages of gas; 
2. Public attitude towards the com- 
pany; 
3. General public feeling. 


A knowledge of the advantages of 
gas is a prerequisite to public accept- 
ance of our product. I believe that 
most of us are so close to our business 
that we fail to realize the lack of un- 
derstanding a layman may have con- 
cerning it. We must educate him to 
a sound appreciation of the value of 
gas. 
The question of public attitude 
towards the gas company and general 
public psychology are frequently 
closely related. Peoples tend to be- 
come critical and politicians seize the 
opportunity to attack public utilities in 
periods of declining prices, unemploy- 
ment and social unrest. Then, too, as 
an aftermath of the economic depres- 
sion, we are confronted with the gen- 
eral feeling of lack of confidence in 
the future—and that great degree of 
caution which exists in regard to per- 
sonal expenditures. 

These reactions are psychological 
barriers to sales and must be overcome 
if success is to be achieved. The only 
method available is through advertis- 
ing and publicity. 

However, the public is always sur- 
rounded by a vast mass of publicity 
and advertising designed to influence 
it one way or another. The majority 
of the advertising is opportunistic in 
nature, attempting to create an im- 
mediate sale now. 

This necessitates that a sales effort 
designed to educate and cause a per- 
manent change in feeling be directed 
to the major sales resistances and that 


it be bold and striking. It has to be 
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in order to attract public attention. 
This in itself will not be sufficient to 
assure success, however. 

The public is calloused to advertis- 
ing campaigns and discounts their 
claims and statements. It believes 
that gas is a luxury fuel and this be- 
lief will not be changed by advertis- 
ing alone. Hence it is necessary to 
employ publicity which has the ulti- 
mate objective of creating favorable 
discussions of gas across the bridge 
table, the back fence and on the street 
corner. The publicity and advertis- 
ing must build up interest, create new 
values and have the tone and punch of 
a community drive. When once this 
has been accomplished, an atmosphere 
has been created in which sales can be 
made, and, until it has been created, 
few sales will result. 

When these psychological influ- 
ences have had an opportunity to pre- 
pare the public in the acceptance of 
the product, then a large sales force is 
employed to make a house-to-house 
canvass, telling the same story in the 
same manner, and, with the help of 
the subconscious influence created by 
the mass advertising and publicity, 
sales are more easily and more eco- 
nomically made than in any other way. 


Mechanics of Selling 


After we have satisfactorily solved 
for the economic factors and have a 
sound approach to the psychological 
resistances, we must look into the 
mechanics of selling and the ability of 
the organization to tune itself up to 
this new tempo of business, which in- 
volves every branch of activity and 
service of the utility. 

We must have enthusiastic execu- 
tive support in the campaign which 
will make possible correct supervision 
in every phase of the activity, to the 
extent that every man in the organiza- 
tion is imbued with the value, neces- 
sity and scope of the campaign. As 
these functions cannot be discharged 
by anyone, except the head executive, 


this becomes a management responsi- 


bility. 

Gas, whether it is sold for cooking, 
water heating or house heating, is sold 
on the value of the comforts and con- 
veniences which it brings to the user. 
These comforts and conveniences are 
not a function of the product alone. 
They are also a function of the com- 
pany organization. 
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Comfort and convenience must 
start from the time the prospect signs 
an order if he is to receive a full 
measure of satisfaction. 

This means that his credit investi- 
gation must be conducted courteously 
and with no inconvenience to the 
customer. It means that his installa- 
tion must be made neatly and at a time 
satisfactory to him. It means that 
service calls must be answered 
promptly and efficient corrections made 
of any defects at once. It means that 
bills must be rendered accurately and 
mistakes corrected instantly and courte- 
ously. It means that every member of 
the organization should impress upon 
the customer his or her desire to serve 
the customer to the best of his or her 
ability to do so. 

It is a simple matter for executives 
to sit back and say that their com- 
panies are operated that way. It is an 
entirely different matter to obtain con- 
currence of this fact from the public. 
We try, of course. As a practical mat- 
ter, few of us succeed entirely and 
there is room for improvement in the 
customer satisfaction rendered by al- 
most every department of every util- 
ity. 
I emphasize this fact because it be- 
comes magnified when a mass selling 
campaign is in progress. The sales de- 
partment can tune itself up to the 
speed required by a mass selling effort. 
Unless this speed is matched by all 
other departments in the utility, how- 
ever, confusion is certain to develop 
as performance lags behind promise 
and the customer fails to receive the 
courteous, convenient service which he 
has been led to expect. Carried far 
enough this retardation may become 
sufficient to tear down the good will 
created by the sales effort and entirely 
destroy the load which is being built. 

For this reason, every department of 
the utility should be considered in 
planning a mass selling campaign and 
responsibilities for performance should 
be definitely fixed by the management 
before undertaking the program. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, mass selling is, in 
reality, the development of a plan 
which considers every economic and 
psychological barrier to sales, as well 
as the changes necessary in the operat- 
ing organization, and solves them by 
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Advertising Symposium at A. G. A. Convention 





An attendance of eighty-five persons at the advertising luncheon-symposium held at the 
recent Atlantic City convention is the best current answer to the question, “Is the gas in- 
dustry interested in advertising?” The informal character of the meeting encouraged a full 
and spirited discussion of the topics considered, especially that highly controversial one 
involving the promotional possibilities of the A.G.A. Laboratory seal. The symposium 
was sponsored by the Association's Publicity and Advertising Committee, with Chairman 
Henry Obermeyer, presiding. In behalf of his committee, Mr. Obermeyer recently issued 
a letter to member gas companies volunteering the committee's assistance in the solution 
of publicity and advertising problems 





the introduction of a specific factor de- 
signed for each purpose. 

It is not merely a rehashing of old 
methods under a new name. It is the 
application of mass production princi- 
ples to sales work. For its success, it 
depends upon a careful analysis of 
local conditions and it leaves nothing 
to guesswork or assumption. 

Such methods, of course, require 
large expenditures. But they are not 
expensive. Mass selling produces a 
lower sales cost per unit than indi- 
vidualized selling. Moreover, it at- 
taches business in the minimum of 
time and thus brings new profits to 
the company rapidly. 

Mass selling has been successfully 
used by the automobile and electrical 
refrigerator industries for years. 
Every successful sales campaign in the 
gas industry in the past four years has 
employed certain of its fundamental 
principles. 

From our competition we can expect 
mass selling campaigns directed to 
large users of gas by an appeal to 
cheaper fuel, and similar campaigns di- 
rected to the small user of gas by em- 
phasis upon a supposedly more re- 
fined method of cooking and more 
satisfactory method of heating water. 

Those executives who accept the 
principle of mass selling and apply it 


to their situations will find themselves 
meeting competition and increasing 
their earnings. Those executives who 
delay its adoption in the hope that 
something better may show up may not 
be so fortunate. 


In Great Britain there are about 11,000,- 
000 homes, with gas and electric customers 
numbering 10.3 million and 4.6 million 
respectively, the ratio being two to one 
in favor of gas customers. 


Honorary Members Elected 


In keeping with the annual custom 
of the American Gas Association, the 
following presidents of foreign associ- 
ations were elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Association at the re- 
cent convention in Atlantic City, N. J.: 

President—Walker Muter, British 
Commercial Gas Association, West- 
minster, England. 

President—H. Hansen, Dansk Gas- 
teknisk, Aabenraa, Denmark. 

President—C. Valon Bennett, Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, Westminster, 
England. 

President—M. Thoma, Societe Suisse 
de l’Industrie du Gaz et des Eaux, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

President, George Vautier, Union 
Syndicale de I’Industrie du Gaz en 
France, Paris, France. 

President—Robert Hartman, Deut- 
scher Verein von Gas und Wasser- 
fachmannern, Berlin, Germany. 
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The National Economie Situation 


LOWLY but 
s surely re- 
covery is on the 
way, all over the 
world. It is an 
uneven recovery, 
faster in some 
countries, slower 
in others. It is 
more rapid in 
Australia and 
Sweden and Eng- 
land, slower in Germany and France 
and the United States. It is agoniz- 
ingly irregular everywhere. It is held 
back all over the world by currency 
uncertainty and tariff restrictions and 
political unrest. But it is on the way. 

In our own country we have at- 
tempted to do three things, to relieve 
distress, to reform business, and to 
force recovery by artificial means. 
The relief measures have been waste- 
fully administered and tinged with 
politics, but they have been desirable 
and necessary. The reform measures 
have been as much political as eco- 
nomic and have disturbed business 
and retarded investment to some ex- 
tent, but they have met a psychologi- 
cal need and they have done some 
good. With some hesitation I say that 
the banking act, the securities act, and 
the stock market act have not very 
seriously hampered business Honest 
finance can live under them. 





Dr. Carothers 


Recovery Efforts 

The third feature of our program 
has been an attempt to force recovery 
by artificial means. We have at- 
tempted to force a rise of prices by 
monetary juggling, by devaluation, 
and by adulteration of the standards 
with silver. We have attempted to 
force a revival of business through 
shorter hours and higher wages under 
the N.R.A. We have attempted to 
revive agriculture by artificial restric- 
tion of production of farm products. 
We have attempted to prime the 
pump of business by huge and reck- 
less expenditures of public funds in 


Address before General Session, A. G. A. Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, November 1, 1934. 





By Dr. Net CaroTHers 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


a hundred directions, primarily 
through loans to practically anybody 
who cannot get a loan from a bank 
and through all sorts of enterprises 
under the P.W.A. 

It would be a rash judgment to say 
that every one of these attempts to 
force recovery has been harmful. It 
would be fairer to say that they hate 
done both good and harm But in all 
honesty it is necessary to say that as an 
unprejudiced observer and student I 
believe that they have on the whole 
done more harm than good. They 
have probably retarded recovery 


Signposts of the Future 


Whatever its aims, the N.R.A. has 
not brought a healthy revival of in- 
dustry. On the contrary it has artifi- 
cially raised prices, restricted produc- 
tion, and promoted tragic labor 
troubles. The A.A.A. has undoubt- 
edly been of benefit to agriculture 
from the cash standpoint, but in es- 
sence it is a dole to the farmers from 
taxpayers’ money, and it has increased 
the cost of living and lost a part of our 
agricultural markets to rival coun- 
tries. The P.W.A. program has not 
revived the heavy industries or 
primed the pump of general business. 
On the contrary, it has piled up a na- 
tional deficit that has frightened busi- 
ness. 

The monetary program has been a 
policy of manipulation, repudiation, 
confiscation, and adulteration. It has 
to some extent raised prices, especially 
the prices of export products, but it 
has done this at enormous cost. It has 
dragged the financial reputation of 
the nation in the dirt. It has fright- 
ened investors and terrorized bank- 
ing. And it has laid the foundations 
for an eventual price rise that may get 
beyond control of government, banks, 
and people. 

So much for what has happened. It 
is all water over the dam. What of 
the future? Through all the murk 





and mist of partisan politics and ex- 
perimental manipulation we can see 
some signposts of the future. In the 
first place there is the problem of re- 
lief. Unemployment will be wide- 
spread in the cold winter months. 
The Federal government had reck- 
lessly and extravagantly rushed into 
the field of local relief. The over- 
burdened local agencies have surren- 
dered their functions to Uncle Sam. 
There must be a vast expenditure of 
public funds for relief. There does 
not seem to be ahead any prospect of 
a balanced budget for 1935. In fact, 
this government has adopted the un- 
sound doctrine that you can spend 
your way out of depression if you will 
only squander enough money. Until 
popular disapproval of this wasteful 
expenditure has forced the govern- 
ment to change this policy there will 
be no balancing of the budget. The 
expenditures for relief, for the 
P.W.A., the T.V.A., and the many 
other agencies will continue until the 
government is forced to change its 
theory of squandering its way out of 
a depression. 


Inflation? 


This budget situation means that 
the government does not know what 
it is going to do about money. As the 
deficit increases there is a constant 
temptation to make another unnatural 
and unearned profit by further de- 
valuation of the dollar. There was a 
profit of 2800 millions by the first de- 
valuation. A devaluation to 50 cents 
would give another profit of more 
than a billion dollars. Furthermore, 
there is a vast and powerful propa- 
ganda for further devaluation, for di- 
rect inflation by greenbacks, and for 
further inflation through that evil and 
sinister agency, silver. There are able 
experts who believe that the govern- 
ment will surrender to these influ- 
ences again, and that we may expect a 
genuine inflation next spring. 

There is available today enough ex- 
cess currency, excess credit, and exist- 
ing inflationary material to finance 
recovery twice over. Further devalua- 
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tion or inflation will be both inexcusa- 
ble and disastrous. I personally have 
not given up hope that the rising tide 
of intelligent protest will prevent fur- 
ther manipulation and degradation of 
the currency. Already there has been 
enough inflation to insure a rising 
price level for months and months 
ahead, just as soon as recovery takes 
hold. 


Industrial Legislation 


And finally there is the problem of 
industrial legislation by Congress. 
At the next session it must dispose of 
that lame duck, the N.R.A. What 
will be done no man can say. But it 
seems likely that it will be continued 
in a modified, restricted, and relaxed 
form. The Blue Eagle promises to 
remain with us, but in the form of a 
much more subdued, modest, and 
quiet bird. What Congress will do to 
make clear what Section 7a really 
means is beyond prediction. 

You may as well realize that some 
form of social legislation is inevitable. 
Some sort of old age pension law is 
going to be passed, and probably some 
sort of unemployment insurance law. 
This latter will probably be hastily 
and crudely drawn, will be more of a 
nuisance than a benefit to industry, 
will eventually be amended to make 
it workable, and will finally become a 
permanent and reasonably useful part 
of our economic order. That it will 
solve the real problem of unemploy- 
ment is, of course, only the vain boast 
of uninformed politicians. 


Federal Regulation Inevitable 


There will be in Congress a bitter 
struggle for a 30-hour week. It would 
be a vicious measure, just about com- 
pleting the ruin of our foreign trade 
and certainly lowering the standard 
of living of the whole people. It 
would fall heavily on all classes, but 
most heavily on the working classes 
who under ignorant leadership are de- 
manding its passage. More than a 
year ago a Senate without economic 
understanding passed this same mis- 
taken measure, but I do not believe 
that it will become law. 

As for your own industry, you are 
better judges than I of the effect on 
your own business of these budgetary, 
financial and social developments of 
the future. You have a stake in all of 


them. Personally I believe that federal 
regulation of the utilities is inevitable 
and that you may as well be reconciled 
to it. But I am inclined to believe that 
in the end you will be more prosper- 
ous under that regulation than you 
are now. As for the T.V.A., I pre- 
dicted in writing more than a year ago 
that the coal interests and the miners’ 
unions would take care of that prob- 
lem. I have no reason to change my 
opinion there. 


End Uncertainty 


And now, in conclusion, let me be 
frank. All that this country needs to- 
day is an end of experiment and guess- 
work and interference and regulation 
and uncertainty and fear. We stand 
shrinking and hesitating on the very 
brink of recovery because a well- 
meaning but misguided government 
goes on meddling and regulating and 
manipulating in ignorance of the laws 
of economics and the principles of 
business. What is retarding recovery 
and creating universal fear is the end- 
less tinkering and interfering with a 
recovery already begun. What the pa- 
tient needs is quiet, but we have a gov- 
ernment that likes to operate every 
day. All we need today is a simple 
promise that there will be no more deg- 
radation of the currency, no more 
squandering of public funds when 
there are no means of payment, no 
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more interference with the freedom 
of contract in business. Let the gov- 
ernment announce that it will con- 
tinue its many fine relief activities, 
that it will balance its budget at the 
earliest possible moment, that it will 
not again debase our currency, and 
that the era of cracking down is over, 
and a grateful country will dust the 
dirt off its clothes and go to work. I 
am enough of an optimist to believe 
that in the months to come, despite 
some political fireworks in Washing- 
ton, the government is going to recog- 
nize the necessity of giving recovery a 
chance. That is all it needs. 





Convention Humor 


(From “The Bells of Grace Church,” 
New York) 





The General Convention was not with- 
out its humorous aspects. The large au- 
ditorium where the mass meetings were 
held was surmounted by signs on either 
side of its front entrance, one bearing the 
caption “General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church” and the other “American 
Gas Association”! Further up the board- 
walk was a wax works exhibit contain- 
ing gruesome and life-like figures of Dil- 
linger and others of our famous—or 
infamous—national figures, while two 
placards greeted the eyes of the throngs 
which passed. One read “Welcome 
Bishops and Deputies of the General 
Convention” and the other “Crime Never 
Pays!” 





Employee Accidents Decrease 


ISTINCT progress has been made by the gas industry in the past five years 
in employee accident experience, according to a study made recently by the 
Statistical department of the American Gas Association. The data compiled for 


1933, which will be published shortly in pamphlet form, are based on reports re- 
ceived from 332 manufactured and 170 natural gas companies. The study includes 
a five-year summary of accident experience of manufactured and natural gas utili- 
ties in the United States and Canada. 

The number of disabling injuries per million hours worked for the manufactured 
gas industry in 1929 was 32.7; by 1933, this rate had dropped to 11.6. The natural 
gas companies had a frequency rate for disabling injuries of 25.1 in 1929, as com- 
pared with 11.6 in 1933. The disabling injuries per hundred employees of the 
manufactured gas group in 1929 was 8.05, and in 1933 amounted to 2.59. Natural 
gas utilities experienced a similar improvement, dropping from 6.44 in 1929 to 
2.60 in 1933. Days charged due to disabling injuries per thousand hours worked 
for the manufactured gas companies in 1929 was 1.19, and dropped to 0.73 in 1933, 
while the corresponding severity rate for the natural gas companies was 2.24 in 
1929, as compared with 1.13 in 1933. 

The severity rate per hundred employees of the manufactured gas group in 1929 
amounted to 293.3, as compared with 163.7 in 1933. The natural gas companies 
reported severity rates of 574.7 in 1929, and 252.2 in 1933. The number of fatali- 
ties and permanent total disabilities per hundred employees of the manufactured 
gas group was .0254 in 1929, as compared with .0175 in 1933. Natural gas com- 
panies showed a somewhat greater improvement, dropping from .0786 in 1929 to 
.0319 in 1933. 
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Investigation of Domestic Cooking 


By Gas and Electricity 


UTHORITATIVE data concern- 

ing the comparative costs and 
convenience of domestic cooking by 
gas and electricity while always of spe- 
cial interest and usefulness to every 
branch of our industry are now un- 
usually important. The competitive 
conditions prevailing, or which will 
exist in communities where Federal 
electrical power development and ap- 
pliance promotion is being fostered, 
are well recognized. Moreover, the 
range promotional activities of the 
electrical industry itself, although cur- 
tailed in some respects during the past 
year, are, nevertheless, powerful and 
national in scope. 

The gas industry has, of course, 
exerted considerable effort to meet the 
peculiar demands of the times. The 
ingenuity and enterprise displayed by 
utilities and manufacturers in merchan- 
dizing, appliance development and 
collateral operations have been com- 
mendable. A valuable adjunct to these 
activities during more normal times 
has been the availability of compre- 
hensive and reliable statistics on the 
relative merits of gas and electricity 
for domestic use. This was demon- 
strated by the marked interest shown 
in the published results of two studies 
of cooking by gas and electricity which 
were conducted by the Association at 
its Testing Laboratory in Cleveland 
during 1928 and 1931 respectively.* 


Study Inaugurated 


Since completion of the latter in- 
vestigation considerable progress has 
been made in both the gas and elec- 
tric appliance fields. In view of this 
and the special competitive conditions 
now existing, the necessity of inaugu- 
rating research at this time to secure 
authoritative data reflecting the com- 
parative performance characteristics of 
modern ranges was apparent. The As- 
sociation accordingly initiated, in Au- 

* Bulletin No. 3—‘‘A Comparison of Gas and 
Electric Ranges for Domestic Cooking.” 

Bulletin No. 4—‘“Investigation of Domestic 


Cooking and Water Heating by Gas and by 
Electricity.” 





By W. R. TELLER 


American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratory 


gust of this year, an investigational 
project at its Testing Laboratory in 
Cleveland. 

Extreme care must be exercised in 
work of this nature to insure that the 
results secured are accurate and truly 
reflect the performance abilities of the 
average gas or electric range. To this 
end, it is essential that representative 
appliances be employed, that cooking 
operations performed on them simu- 
late as closely as possible actual con- 
ditions of good usage, and that tests, 
other than cooking, be in conformance 
with accepted laboratory practice. 


Selection of Appliances 


The first prerequisite was fulfilled 
by selecting current popular models of 
three gas and three electric ranges for 
the large part of the investigational 
work. Other equipment utilized in- 
cluded standard makes of electric 
toasters, grills, percolators, and roast- 
ers, as well as a gas range designed 
for oven cooking on retained heat. 
The second requirement was met by 
employing home economics experts 
who performed all cooking operations 
under the direct supervision of Doro- 
thy E. Shank, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s Home Service 
Committee and director of the Ameri- 
can Stove Company’s Research Kitchen. 
Needless to say, every precaution was 
taken to insure all tests being accurate 
and equitable. For example, foods 
were carefully weighed and identical 
portions prepared on each range. 
Tests, other than cooking operations, 
were conducted by regular members 
of the Laboratory staff in accordance 
with the American Standard Ap- 
proval Requirements for Gas Ranges 
wherever these standards were appli- 
cable. 

Inasmuch as comparative operating 
economy under conditions duplicating 





actual usage is of paramount impor- 
tance, tests designed to reveal data on 
this point were carefully considered. 
It was finally decided to cook complete 
seven-day menus for a typical family 
of five, on each of three gas and three 
electric ranges. These menus were 
selected by Miss Shank after which 
they were submitted to, and endorsed 
by, nationally known home economics 
experts such as Jessie McQueen, Home 
Service Counsellor of the American 
Gas Association; Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; and Mary E. 
Parker, Head of the Household Ad- 
ministration Department of the West- 
ern Reserve University. Energy 
consumptions observed during prepa- 
ration of the meals called for in these 
menus will constitute, to a large ex- 
tent, the final comparison of operat- 
ing costs of cooking by gas and 
electricity. 


Supplementary Tests 


In addition, miscellaneous cooking 
operations were performed on the in- 
dividual electrical appliances. Supple- 
mentary tests including utilization of 
top burners for certain cooking opera- 
tions which had previously been per- 
formed in oven sections were also 
conducted on all ranges. These tests, 
as well as the seven-day menu studies, 
were also designed to yield facts con- 
cerning important items other than 
economy, such as convenience of usage, 
speed of operation, quality of cooked 
foods and shrinkage of meats. 

In order to provide corroborative 
data of special interest to technical 
men, performance tests are being con- 
ducted on each range to determine 
such factors as top burner efficiency, 
top burner heat distribution, oven sur- 
face temperatures, oven preheating 
and maintaining rates, oven heat dis- 
tribution, and thermostatic control. 
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Inasmuch as the investigational 
work has not been entirely completed, 
final conclusions cannot be drawn at 
this time. On the basis of the results 
secured from the seven-day menu tests 
which have been completed on each of 
six ranges, as well as from certain sup- 
plementary tests, significant and grati- 
fying comparisons are indicated. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is 
that the development of gas ranges 
during the past three years has, from 
the standpoint of over-all efficiency, 
more than kept abreast with the prog- 
ress made in the electrical field. In 
other words, the operating cost ratio 
of electricity to gas should be even 
greater than that found during earlier 
studies, assuming, of course, that the 
ratio of average unit energy costs has 
remained constant during this period. 


Gas Yields Superior Product 

Two other extremely valuable find- 
ings have been made thus far. A pro- 
nounced difference in the quality of 
oven-baked foods, such as cookies, bis- 
cuits and cakes, was observed between 
the gas and electric ranges, the former 
type of appliance generally yielding a 
distinctly superior product. Even more 
significant were the results of the pre- 
liminary meat shrinkage tests, lesser 
losses in weight being found in every 
instance with the gas-fired ovens. 
Other respects in which the gas ranges 
demonstrated marked superiority were 
flexibility of energy input regulation, 
evenness of top burner heat distribu- 
tion and convenience of usage. 

The published report of this in- 
vestigation will provide, it is believed, 
a very comprehensive, accurate and 
illuminating comparison between the 
two types of cooking equipment, in- 
cluding as it will indisputable data 
on operating, maintenance and initial 
costs in addition to material on all 
other items which assume importance 
in utilization of these appliances. It 
is planned to include in this report a 
summary of the pertinent results ob- 
tained from the Association’s investi- 
gation of the comparative costs of 
domestic water heating by gas, elec- 
tricity and crude fuels, which is now 
being conducted at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It is also 
contemplated that treatment will be 


accorded refrigeration by gas and 
electricity in order to complete the 
domestic utilization picture. 


Laboratory Inspector 


Completes Tour 


ENDALL H. FLINT, chief inspec- 

tor of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratory, recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
the Southwest. Mr. Flint conferred with 
the gas company officials of many of the 
larger cities in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas, discussing with them local 
conditions, especially as related to utili- 
zation of approved appliances. 

Contacts, which have been maintained 
during the past few years, have proven 
to be valuable both to the utilities and 
the Laboratory. Misapprehensions con- 
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cerning the purposes and application of 
the approval program which formerly 
prevailed in this territory, due primarily 
to its geographical location, have to a 
large extent been clarified. In turn, 
being apprised of the utilization condi- 
tions existing in this vast section, the 
Laboratory has been enabled to function 
more efficiently in its approval testing 
and inspection activities. 


Heads Texas Centennial 


Committee 


B. DENNING, vice-president of the 
ie American Gas Association and 
president of the Lone Star Gas Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, has been named leader 
of a committee to secure local coopera- 
tion from corporations in staging the 
central celebration of the Texas Centen- 
nial in 1936 in Dallas. 





is well fulfilling its mission. 


FULFILLING A MISSION 


By ADDISON B. DAY 
President and General Manager, Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The American Gas Association is set up to do for the industry 
those things which individual companies could not so well ay f 

selves, and those things which need to be done on a scale involving a 
wider territory than that served by the companies or by district associa- 
tions. A casual review of the activities of the Association shows that it 


‘or them- 





I shall not attempt to catalogue all the beneficial activities of the As- 
sociation, but only offer a few examples of what these activities are. 

The Pipe Joint Committee for the past six years has been conducting 
a series of tests, at the Case Engineering School under the supervision of 
the A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, which will mean many millions of dol- 
lars saving to the gas industry. This is by reason of the development of 
mechanical joints which make cast iron pipe again competitive with steel. 

The influence of the American Gas Association Testing Laboratory at 
Cleveland on the any | of gas appliances has been pronounced, in 
Southern California, at least. This service has placed us definitely in 
much better position to meet the competition for the gas load constantly 
being offered by other heating services. The Blue Star Seal has made a 
noticeable improvement in the quality and safety of the gas appliances, 
to the immense advantage of the industry. 

The Pipe Corrosion Subcommittee, financed by the American Gas As- 
sociation, together with a research associate, has for a number of years 
collaborated with the Bureau of Standards on the problem of the cor- 
rosion of substructures. One great service of this committee has been 
the exposure of inferior and useless materials and processes for pipe 
protection. 

When the move was made before Congress several years ago to im 
a federal tax on the sales of domestic gas, the president of the American 
Gas Association successfully intervened and the measure was defeated, in 
the face of the fact that the same Congress placed a tax on electric sales. 
This has meant a tremendous saving to the gas industry. 

Through the efforts of the American Gas Association the federal hous- 
ing project was changed to include gas appliances for domestic heating, 
water heating, and cooking. The Housing Bill had been drafted and 
sent to the printer excluding gas appliances for these services, but was 
recalled and amended through the efforts of the Association. 

The American Gas Association has taken the leadership of the industry 
in engineering, commercial, and management development. It has done 
a good job and well earned the confidence of the public. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Indiana Gas Association 


HE annual meeting of the Indiana 

Gas Association, which was held at 
Purdue University, November 15 and 16, 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the Indiana Electric Light Association, 
was attended by a representative gather- 
ing of utility men. 

New officers elected at the meeting 
are: President, R. N. Zeek, Michigan 
City; Vice-President, L. C. Heavner, Fort 
Wayne; Secretary-Treasurer, P. A. Mc- 
Leod, Newcastle; Directors, E. E: Lin- 
burg, Richmond; H. V. Armstrong, 
Terre Haute; H. C. Wolf, Muncie; G. J. 
Oglebay, Indianapolis; E. D. Anderson, 
Hammond; W. M. Martin, Indianapolis; 
and D. H. Mitchell, Hammond. 

The program for the gas delegates 
started Thursday evening with a banquet 
held jointly with the electric association. 
J. N. Shannahan was toastmaster and 
John T. Beasley, of Terre Haute, was the 
principal speaker. A feature of the joint 
business session Friday morning was a 
round table discussion of problems facing 
the utilities. Prior to this, two addresses 
were delivered which provided much 
material for discussion, one by Leo B. 
Bozell on Publicity and Advertising for 
Public Utilities, and the other by Pro- 
fessor Louis M. Sears entitled “A Lay- 
man Views Utilities.” 

The separate meeting of the gas asso- 
ciation opened Friday afternoon with an 
address by R. B. Leckie, professor of gas 
engineering, Purdue University. He was 
followed by Alexander Forward, manag- 
ing director of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. The session concluded with an 
interesting talk on gas sales by Hall M. 
Henry, of the Utility Management Cor- 
poration. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


HHE recent 

forty-first an- 
nual convention of 
the Pacific Coast 
Gas___ Association, 
which took pla. 
at Del Monte, Cal- 
ifornia, drew an 
attendance of ap- 
proximately 300 
delegates, repre- 
senting practically 
all of the gas com- 
panies on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and 
most of the principal manufacturers of 
appliances and equipment. 

The following officers were elected for 
1935: President, Wm. Moeller, Jr., Los 
Angeles; Vice-President, H. M. Craw- 
ford, San Francisco; Treasurer, D. G. 
Martin, San Francisco; Directors, W. J. 





Wm. Moeller, Jr. 





Convention 
Calendar 


1935 


APRIL 


22-26 American Chemical Society 
7 Pennsylvania, 


New York, 
MAY 


6-9 Natural Gas Department 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


7- 9 Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Lodge at Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa. 
JUNE 


10-11 Canadian Gas Association 
Quebec, Canada 


24-29 American Society for Testing Materials 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 





Bailey, Monrovia; F. M. Banks, Los An- 
geles; O. L. Dickinson, Fresno; H. L. 
Farrar, San Francisco; Geo. P. Egles- 
ton, San Francisco; L. M. Klauber, San 
Diego; Norman R.. McKee, Los Angeles; 
B. H. Parkinson, Portland; Thos. E. 
Roach, Tacoma. 

Immediately upon taking office, Presi- 
dent Moeller announced the appointment 
of the following Section Chairmen to 
carry on the departmental work of the 
Association: 

Accounting Section—J. M. Bourus, 
general auditor, San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Commercial Section—Frank Talcott, 
sales manager, San Francisco Division, 
Pacitic Gas & Electric Co. 

Public Relations Section—R. R. Black- 
burn, supervisor personnel, Claims and 
Safety, Southern California Gas Co. 

Publicity and Advertising Section— 
J. S. Spaulding, advertising manager, Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation. 

Technical Section—A. R. Bailey, divi- 
sion superintendent, Coast Counties Gas 
& kiectric Co. 

Manufacturers’ Section—E. L. Payne, 
Payne Furnace & Supply Company. 
section chairman included the following: 

Other appointments made by the new 
Commercial Section—W. M. Jacobs, 
chairman, Domestic Sales Committee; 
Louis Wollenberger, chairman, Industrial 
Sales Committee; Technical Section— 


Norman Hough, chairman, Distribution 
Committee; H. W. Geyer, chairman, Uti- 
lization Committee, and P. E. Beckman, 


chairman, Natural Gas Transmission 
Committee. 

One of the Association’s gold medals 
was awarded to William A. Lewis of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company for a 
thorough analysis of the 1934 Federal 
Revenue Act and its affect on gas com- 


panies. 


Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 


HE Committee on Time and Place 

of the Pennsylvania Gas Association 
has selected the Lodge at Skytop Club, 
Skytop, Pa., for the 1935 annual conven- 
tion, according to T. W. McDonald, 
president of the Association. The con- 
vention will be held on May 7, 8 and 9. 


Urges “Sell Now” as New 
Slogan 


HAT America needs is not a “Buy 
Now” campaign but a “Sell Now” 
campaign, according to Axel Leonard 
Wenner-Gren, Swedish industrialist and 
chairman of the board of Electrolux, Inc., 
and Servel, Inc., who spoke on. this 
theme, November 8, at the Advertising 
Club of New York. Mr. Wenner-Gren 
said that business men were on the wrong 
tack in thinking in terms of buying 
power, and that recovery could be “cre- 
ated” by vigorous efforts at distribution. 
He called upon the experience of his 
own companies to illustrate how the pub- 
lic can be convinced of the importance 
of buying. Executives in these companies, 
he said, did not look at tax or income 
lists or employment records to appraise 
a territory, but counted on effective 
salesmanship to awaken the market. 

“Wherever we have replaced the no- 
tion of depressed opportunity with the 
idea that if we get to work we can still 
find or make enough business to be suc- 
cessful, our men, our branches and our 
business have been successful,” he said. 

“I believe the greatest service that 
could be done for American business and 
for the American people would be the 
Organization of a national sales drive, a 
national selling campaign as  distin- 
guished from a buying campaign,” he said. 
“A buying campaign is unappropriate to 
present public psychology. The answer 
of Mr. Public to a ‘buy now’ campaign 
is, ‘Let the other fellow do it.’ 

“It is not irrational to say that the 
proper inspiration, moral support and 
incentive given to the multiplied thou- 
sands of America’s great army of sales- 
men would stir up enough dormant 
money and credit as to be the surprise 
of the business world.” 
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The Federal housing program, Mr. 
Wenner-Gren said, offered a great op- 
portunity for the kind of selling he ad- 
vised. Besides the actual creation of busi- 
ness, he considered that the development 
of the labor situation would influence 
recovery more than almost any other fac- 
tor. “Well-paid labor, with reasonable 
working time and relative security against 
loss of work and with certain provision 
for old age, is an ideal not only from the 
point of view of the laboring classes, 
but every thinking industrialist and em- 
ployer would contribute to and welcome 
such a solution of this problem.” 


Appointed to New Post 


BANE. -B, 

TREMBLY, 
Jr., formerly su- 
pervisor of indus- 
trial sales of The 
Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, 
has been appointed 
assistant sales man- 
ager. He succeeds 
R. A. Malony who 
recently resigned to 
become sales man- 
ager of the Bridge- F. H. Trembly, Jr. 
port (Connecticut) 
Gas Light Company. 

Upon receiving his degree in Chemi- 
cal Engineering at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1924, Mr. Trembly be- 
came associated with the Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation of Toledo, Ohio, as 
a test utilization engineer. In 1927 he 
was promoted to sales engineer of in- 
dustrial equipment. 

In 1931 he became affiliated with The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company as 
supervisor of the industrial division. 

In addition to his duties as supervisor 
of industrial sales, Mr. Trembly was suc- 
cessively p iced in charge of hotel and 
restaurant and house-heating division ac- 
tivities. For the past several years he 
has been an active member of the Indus- 
trial Gas Committee of the American Gas 
Association and the Metropolitan Phila- 
delphia House-Heating Council. 


Military Post Surrenders 
to Gas 


HE historic military reservation at 

Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Texas, has 
surrendered unconditionally to natural 
gas. Included in the latest improvements 
costing approximately two million dol- 
lars and coming under PWA appropria- 
tions is a $100,000 project for converting 
to gas all cooking, water heating and 
heating equipment. With the installa- 
tion of this equipment, natural gas be- 
comes the only fuel to be used in this 
important military post. 
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: Additions to the Family _ : 








SEPTEMBER 15—NOVEMBER 15, 1934 


MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 


Delegates 
Artcraft Stove Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio...............0.00ceceeeeee B. C. Zuhars 
Brabant Brass Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich................... Leo B. Brabant 
Decode Ge Wie ee ee OO Pe os oes occ kee c we debiees J. E. Brinckerhoff 
Coouse-Hinds Company, Guracase: BN. W555 555 vk os oc cake ewcesaccveepeecs H. B. Crouse 
Ladiow Valve Matuttacating Company. oi. ic occ cae cs cae nseccce. L. W. Houston 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY 
Sat Oe Phaing, Cae ME. 8 sos ey Seen kv Blass cob Rteing BS eaubaeae W. H. Duff 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Pe ae See ee ee ate reat S Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
OT Oe PIS Southwestern Development Co., New York, N. Y. 
EE, BOON ards. aby dacvbi tea san Public Service Co. of Northern Ill., Chicago, Ill. 
Ra es ra py emer yr 9 TAMER Lp gE NN sn ei eniten Jnt CAe eS St. Louis, Mo. 
Beown, Préderick Lewis... i... 206. .cccce Mii cee Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 
I INE URS Cec ia wots ules anes ceaenGuccaueine Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 
MIS So atc. Dadidci's Ses pao Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y. 
SINE Bt pic dscet ss cwin cee de Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
I AAO oe. oes 5tieaieaciveaess New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Cunningham, Jr., George A............-4. New Amsterdam Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 
|” kh Serena aan Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
By OU WE Kassie 's 5 kh seilay wade CMR T c pheeR Philadelphia Electric Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
SEE RIMIIN Bg, 3 20.034 di bs a eS alargacda we dace Iroquois Gas Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SS hao 4s Fade daw AO Le Sen Rees hice Philadelphia Electric Co., Norristown, Pa. 
es Cee rr eee Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 
GONG, SRM Son icici cin koa Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NN BM. 5 5 a eanip'stacd Consolidated Gas Elec. Light & Pwr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CE. WOE Mono cscs ecsonseuebaasis United American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
BON COIN is. Gcndis wh Aves kis Raid saeco Nashville Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
A EER rare errr eet ee rk Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y. 
eB ere ae se ram oy Detroit City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 
BS Fre ee eee National Superior Co. (Toledo, Ohio), Chicago, III. 
NR ERNE Cio 5 so. So vx a'd sa e'spareane Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
MS Re i oe St Ga WS hha od wrk WAee ER Clearwater Gas Department, Clearwater, Fla. 
PRN PU Bis ag ok. cn iengo dee eis meee Chicago District Pipeline Co., Chicago, III. 
Perkerson, J. W...............%...St. Petersburg Gas Department, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
UN, ROE Ble 5 a. oso 0 ca a rene Federal Light & Traction Co., New York, N. Y. 
WE, RMR Bs ect iis sarecdanee Perth Amboy Gas Light Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Ws Bi, Wie 6a 55 65.0 5 5 5) d an eine bate ememee Welsbach Company, Glouchester, N. J. 
WN, PME BE ag oie ynicna Sin pechaseney ee Martin H. Ray & Associates, New York, N. Y. 
PE MUN 6 55 sc ek btns ga vcecs sob bhee been Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
fr Peerless Manufacturing Co. (Louisville, Ky.), Atlanta, Ga. 
Somepeeees, TORR Ge. oo sc acneh sacks s patel Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SUN PUNO iio bn oh ose se aaesialaeeaiad Alfred B. Schupp, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Seee,, Ps Oo a ees New Amsterdam Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 
Seekins, Leon B............. Arlington Gas Light Co. (Arlington, Mass.), Lowell, Mass. 
eRe errs om Sh aarre > vat Cities Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Simpeonh TH, Colin Gs oc... i es se Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 
SORE RONG. ii 5a a a 6 bs esicww ese eee Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
UME Re Mitia.bin.4.0 hare Comin cae ss anes Southwestern Development Co., New York, N. Y. 
RN. Wl Mass 55-3 on a do caleieid & ats ode ae eee Consolidation Coal Co., Detroit, Mich. 
i ae Seren reer rere Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
WROINE, Be Bens iiosie ce eed pete ss aay Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
a i Rn ner rr aes Pe Peoples Gas Company, Glassboro, N. J. 
MOONEE: AIRE 5 5 50 ks We ores bes ss eeu Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SPE her ee ere eee Long Island Lighting Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 
CANADA 
Gueney,, Bdwatd Molt... <0... 6.0 cscs ss iwanls Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Goldstein, Hymen.............- Enamel & Heating Products Ltd., Sackville, N. B., Canada 
MacPherson, Ross Cody.......... Northwestern Utilities Ltd., Edmondton, Alberta, Canada 
te Willem Mes 55st oop svar bien eas Findlays Ltd., Carleton Place, Ontario, Canada 
ENGLAND 


Murphy, Mrs. Eileen Marguerite... .. British Commercial Gas Association, London, England 
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Direct Mail Boosts Philadelphia 


House Heating Sales 


ARGELY because of a successful direct 
mail campaign, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company is enjoying greater gas 
house heating sales this fall than in any sea- 
son since 1929. 

Approaching the fall heating season with 
an advertising appropriation considerably 
smaller than in previous years, it was im- 
perative that the maximum benefit be 
secured from every dollar the company 
spent for promotion. The local newspapers 
were already beginning to bulge with the 
advertising of oil burner distributors, who 
recognized the selling opportunities created 
by the Federal Housing Act. Gas heating 
has been consistently advertised month in 
and month out in the Philadelphia news- 
papers, but the gas company could not hope 
to hold its own against this great landslide 
of competitive copy without greatly increas- 
ing its expenditures for space. 

With mid-July at hand and sales quotas 
for the Fall campaign being jacked up to 
higher levels, it was decided that the only 
way the job could be done was through a 
hard-hitting, sales-clinching series of broad- 
sides mailed to the cream of the crop of 
prospects in the salesmen’s files. 

With the help of one of the foremost 
direct mail houses in the country, a cam- 
paign of five personalized mailing pieces 
was produced in less than three weeks at 
a cost of 32 cents per name, including all 
expense except addressing and postage. In 
the total of 10,000 prospects who received 











Front views of two mailing pieces utilized in novel cam paign. 





By H. W. Otcorr, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the complete campaign, were the pick of 
the list of previously canvassed prospects 
and the entire professional list which has 
produced the highest percentage of sales 
in the past. 

The comparatively novel device of mak- 
ing the prospect’s name apparently an in- 
tegral part of the printed page was utilized 
to elevate the mailings above the ordinary 
run of direct mail. The character and 
punch of the broadsides was further en- 
hanced by large bleed halftones—packed 
with human interest—and a processed type- 
writer letter signed by Sales Manager H. S. 
Christman, on the inside fold of each page. 

Each of the first four mailings struck 
home with a single timely appeal to every 
man’s desire for comfort, leisure and health. 
The first broadside pictured the disgust of 
a man as he opens the furnace door and dis- 
covers that the fire is out. 

“Mr. Jones, Let’s Talk about Cost’ is 
the arresting salutation in broadside No. 2 
which features a large photograph of Mr. 
Christman addressing the prospect by name 
across his office desk. The letter inside 
stresses the lower initial cost of gas and the 
fact that gas heating entails no extra ex- 
pense for power, servicing, rapid depreci- 
ation, cleaning, redecorating, etc. On the 
back appears a full-page picture of an ac- 
tual customer's home with detailed infor- 
mation as to its location and the cost of 
heating with gas last winter. 

In the third mailing piece the prospect 
is told that his furnace can be converted 
in a few hours into a 100% automatic gas 
heating plant for an initial outlay of less 
than he would ordinarily pay for his first 
order of fuel. 

A smiling infant tells the prospect in 
broadside No. 4 that “It’s nice and comfy 
in my house” and in the letter that follows 
the comfort, cleanliness and recreational 
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facilities of a gas-heated home are glow- 
ingly described. 

The fifth and final mailing piece was a 

double postcard conveying the warning 
that it was but “two weeks ‘til frost’’ and 
succinctly summing up the reasons for 
changing at once to automatic gas heat- 
ing. 
Through the entire series of mailings the 
economy of gas heat was dramatically em- 
phasized by means of a chart showing the 
repeated reductions in gas rates during the 
last six years. Another table presented an 
analysis of comparative house heating costs 
in which the various items of cost in heat- 
ing with gas were compared with “other 
fuels” with a resulting saving of $22 per 
year in favor of gas. 

The broadsides were mailed at intervals 
of 10 days from August 15th to September 
25th. Every piece except the second was 
a “self-mailer” and carried a prepaid re- 
turn postcard. 

Whether this campaign was solely re- 
sponsible for the 79 sales made to prospects 
who had received the five mailings during 
the period from August 15th to October 
lst, inclusive, cannot, of course, be con- 
clusively demonstrated. Many of the pros- 
pects who bought gas heating equipment at 
that time had been on the mailing list for 
as long as three years. 

It is reasonably safe to assume, however, 
that a very large percentage of these 79 
prospects who purchased were actually im- 
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The postcard shown accompanied each mailing. 
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pelled to do so by the smashing force and 
frequency of these broadsides. 

From the five mailings a total of 102 
postcard inquiries were received—a return 
of slightly more than one per cent, which is 
generally regarded today as a not unsatis- 
factory percentage. And nine of these in- 
quiries have already been converted into 
sales. 

In the biggest selling season they have 
known for 5 years, the company’s house 
heating supervisory staff point enthusi- 
astically to the 8 weeks’ record of 79 out of 
250 sales and readily concede that this 
direct mail campaign went a long way to 
“help us over the hump.” 


Carlisle Heads Welfare 


Committee 


AMES G. BLAINE, chairman of the 

Citizens Family Welfare Committee, 
recently announced the acceptance of 
Floyd L. Carlisle, president of F. L. Car- 
lisle and Company, as head of the Public 
Utilities Division of the Commerce and 
Industry Committee in the Welfare Com- 
mittee’s forthcoming $2,000,000 appeal 
to aid private home welfare agency ac- 
tivities. The campaign wiil be opened 
November 19. 

Associated with Mr. Carlisle in the 
solicitation of funds will be a group of 
leading representatives of the public 
utilities field. The committee is one of 
eighty similar organizations of business, 
professional and philanthropic leaders 
making up the Commerce and Industry 
Committee under the direction of Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman. 

Funds derived from the city-wide ap- 
peal of the Citizens Family Welfare 
Committee will be used by private wel- 
fare agencies in providing assistance for 
needy families not provided by funds 
available from public welfare agencies. 


N. E. Bertl Advances 


ORBERT E. BERTL has been made 
assistant to the engineer of utili- 
zation of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, according to an announce- 
ment made October 29. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Bertl will be chief assistant to 
W. S. Walker, engineer of utilization. 

Mr. Bertl has been employed in the 
Utilization Department since he joined 
the company in 1920, and has had wide 
experience in the application of gas in 
industrial heating. With E. C. Lundt, 
an engineer in the department, he re- 
cently developed and patented an immer- 
sion heated metal melting furnace. 
Twelve New York City newspapers and 
electrotyping plants have recently in- 
stalled furnaces of this type. 

Since 1932 he has served as the Ameri- 
can Gas Association representative in the 
= Fire Protection Association. 

e is a member of the A. G. A. Commit- 
tee on Approval Requirements for In- 
dustrial Boilers. 
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A Complete Record 


OF RATES FOR 119 YEARS 


The 1934 Rate Structure Committee has issued another 
edition of the Bibliography of Rates for Public Utilities, 
incorporating 2,669 references from 1882 to 1934. This 
latest work supplements the 1930 Bibliography which in- 
cluded 5,777 references from 1815 to 1930. Both editions 
give a complete picture of rate history for 119 years. 


For the executive interested in rates, these two issues are 
invaluable for reference purposes. They cover rate de- 
velopments on practically all utilities, including gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone, telegraph, water, railroads, heating, 
refrigeration and air transportation. 


The supply of the 1934 edition is limited, so place your 
order promptly. And if you do not have the 1930 edition 
in your library, order that too, for both issues should be 
used together. 


The price is $1.00 a copy for each edition. Orders for 
separate editions will be accepted. Please communicate 
promptly with Association Headquarters. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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High Spots of Annual Accounting Section Meeting 


HE 1934 meeting of the Accounting 

Section, held at Atlantic City on Oc- 
tober 30 and November 1, was more than 
just another annual meeting. From the 
opening address of the chairman to the 
closing remarks of H. M. Brundage, the 
well attended sessions were characterized 
by that spirit of enthusiasm which’ has 
contributed so much to the development 
of the Section. The various committees 
submitted reports containing much of in- 
terest to accountants, office managers and 
customer relations men, and many of the 
papers were followed by discussion from 
the floor which made these presentations 
still more valuable and interesting. While 
a chronological record of these meetings 
has been printed in various trade papers, 
certain high spots of the meeting, apart 
from the regular program, linger in the 
memories of the delegates. 

In his opening remarks at the Tuesday 
session, Chairman E. B. Nutt, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, most 
graciously thanked all those who added to 
the success of his administration, and 
stressed certain new ideas sponsored dur- 
ing the year, including the work of the 
Compendium Committee, Luncheon Con- 
ference Committee, and Editorial Commit- 
tee. 


New Officers 
The Nominating Committee submitted 
the names of the following nominees for 
the 1934-35 Association year: For Chair- 
man, A. S. Corson, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia; for 
Vice-Chairman, F. L. Griffith, The Peoples 


By Hersert FE. Cuirr 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago. 
These nominees were unanimously elected. 

Immediately following his election to the 
chairmanship, Mr. Corson was presented 
with a beautiful gavel from his friends in 
the U. G. I. system. Edward Porter, a 
past chairman of the Section, paid glowing 
tribute to the sterling qualities of the in- 
coming chairman, with the following re- 
marks: 

“Mr. Corson, your friends have assigned 
to me a very delightful duty,—to tell you 
how pleased they are that this signal honor 
has come to you and how proud we are 
that for the next twelve months the de- 
liberations of this Section of the American 
Gas Association will be presided over by 
you. 

“Political preferment, official honors and 
material possessions are generally recog- 
nized as the prizes of life but the true re- 
ward of life, to my mind, is not considered 
within the realm of material things, but 
rather the affection and esteem and the 
confidence of those with whom a man has 
been associated for many years in the 
journey of life. 

“On behalf of your friends and as an 
evidence of their esteem, and as a reminder 
of what I take it, will be a Red Letter Day 
in your life, I have the very pleasant privi- 
lege and pleasure to hand you this gavel.” 

C. J. Fue, chairman of the Compendium 
Committee, spoke briefly regarding the 


Accounting Machines Luncheon Conference 


work of his committee. During the past 
year this committee made a study of every 
publication issued under the auspices of 
the Accounting Section since its inception 
and submitted an indexed bibliography of 
all this material, together with comments 
and recommendations for future activities. 
The Compendium Committee report will 
prove an invaluable guide for directing the 
future work of the Section. 


Outstanding Addresses 


In addition to the committee reports, two 
unusual addresses were presented. J. I. 
Blanchfield, of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, a past chairman of the Section, 
discussed “The Accountant’s Place in Ex- 
ecutive Planning and Coordination of De- 
partment Functions.” In this address, 
which was interspersed with delightful 
humor, Mr. Blanchfield stressed the im- 
portance of the accountant’s job and the 
value of accurate and complete records. His 
remarks were timely and to the point. 

An address of unusual interest was pre- 
sented by H. F. Storck, of Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, entitled ‘Notes on Depreciation 
under Treasury Decision 4422.” Mr. 
Storck explained the significance of this 
Treasury decision and interpreted the rul- 
ing as it applied to the gas industry. 

Luncheon conferences were held on 
Wednesday, the purpose of which was to 
provide an informal atmosphere for the 
free exchange of ideas on the various phases 
of Accounting Section work, as well as 
to get members who have like responsi- 
bilities better acquainted. Five separate 
luncheons were held, as follows: 
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Accounting Machines 
Customers’ Accounting 
Customer Relations 
General Accounting 
Office Management 


The luncheon conferences were very well 
attended and the response was most en- 
thusiastic. It was generally recognized that 
this innovation is so valuable that it will 
become a permanent and very important 
part of future Accounting Section meetings. 


Closing Remarks 

The meeting closed with a stirring ad- 
dress by H. M. Brundage, vice-president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, and long 
recognized as the “father” of the Account- 
ing Section. Mr. Brundage, who is com- 
pleting his 40th year in the gas industry, 
outlined the growth and development of 
the Section, its importance in and its con- 
tributions to the industry, and the possibili- 
ties for its future growth. With great 


feeling Mr. Brundage spoke of the value of 
the Section not only for the advancement 
of our business but also for the building 
of sincere friendships. 

Excerpts from Mr. Brundage’s remarks 
follow: 


“My heart is full, friends, as I stand 
here before you today—full of tender mem- 
ories and thoughts of the men who have 
gathered around this table year after year, 
and that is augmented by the fact that I 
realize that for reasons of advancing years 
and shattered health, that it may be I will 
not be able to talk to you another year. 

“But I am here now to say a word of 
greeting to you, a word of congratulation 
on the tremendous expansion which this 
Section has witnessed 

“The records and the activities of the 
Section are in the minds of many of you 
older men and some of you younger men. 
It has been a magnificent record. I am 
very proud of it and proud to have been 





Tribute to Judge Caster 
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Resolved, 
By the Directors of thes 


American Gas Association 


who have- served duri 
Association pear 1953-1934, thar we- 
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Resolution passed by the directors of the American Gas Association expressing appreciation 


for Judge Caster’s work during his term as president of the Association 
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the father of all this activity, and to have 
stimulated it somewhat from time to time 
as the occasion arose. So it is a delight to 
be with you now 

“We have a new chairman who takes 
office at the close of this meeting—a fine, 
able young man well qualified to carry on 
the traditions of his predecessors. We wel- 
come him to our ranks; we welcome him as 
our leader. We want to stand by him and 
his administration and do all we can so 
that next year this gathering may be equally 
as good as the present one 

“Two men now sitting in this room 
asked me if at the close of my remarks I 
would repeat the little poem that I recited 
two years ago in the Vernon Room in 
Haddon Hall. My memory may be a little 
foggy, but it is directed to the person along 
in years who realizes that his life’s work 
is nearly over, and he quotes this little 
poem. I wrote it a number of years ago 
for a lodge meeting: 


A little more tired at the close of day, 

A little less anxious to have my way; 

A little less ready to scold and blame, 

A little more love for a brother’s name. 

A little more love for the friends of youth— 

A little less zeal for established truth; 

A broader view—a saner mind 

And a little more love for all mankind. 

A little more laughter, a few more tears, 

And we shall have passed our remaining 
years 

Thrice happy then if some souls can say— 

“We're better because he passed our way.’ 


“I trust someone in these past meetings 
and in this meeting has been somewhat im- 
proved, somewhat elevated and somewhat 
enthused by the few opportunities that have 
occurred for me to speak to them. If I 
have done anything to help the gas industry 
it has been a small factor in the progress of 
this section, the members of whom I love 
as brothers, I will be content to pass out 
quietly and peacefully.” 

Following Mr. Brundage’s remarks, and 
at his suggestion, all the delegates came to 
the front of the room and expressed their 
thanks to the retiring chairman and wel- 
comed and pledged allegiance to the new 
chairman. The old year was over. The 
new year was launched. 


W. E. Stephen is Dead 


IHE sudden death of Wallace E. 

Stephen, treasurer of the Roberts & 
Mander Stove Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been announced by the company. 
His death was the result of an automo- 
bile accident which occurred on Thurs- 
day, November 1, while on his way to 
Atlantic City to attend the Convention 
of the American Gas Association. 

P. R. Clipp, assistant secretary and one 
of the directors of the company, has been 
appointed acting treasurer, and will carry 
on the work formerly done by Mr. 
Stephen. 
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Replacing Gas Fired Heaters and Furnace Coils 
with Automatic Storage Water Heaters 


T is the ambition of every gas com- 

pany executive to obtain a saturation 
of water heating business, particularly 
with an appliance which gives a well- 
distributed load obtainable only with an 
automatic storage water heater. In 
natural gas territories the use of the stand- 
ard range boiler or tank, with a side- 
arm or coil heater is most common, how- 
ever, accessory equipment such as a 
“furnace coil” will often reduce gas sales 
during the winter months. Quite often 
the number of these “accessories” is not 
fully known or appreciated until dis- 
closed by a survey. 


Survey Reveals Interesting Facts 


While conducting a survey of our city 
to determine the number and location 
of our gas heating installations after a 
rather hectic three-year depression, we 
also located all automatic storage water 
heaters then connected and in use. This 
information disclosed a large number of 
tanks with “side arm” or coil heaters in 
use by our customers. This led to fur- 
ther investigations which verified our 
suspicions that the “furnace coil” also 
was in general use for heating water dur- 
ing the months when the house heating 
plant was being fired. It was then neces- 
sary to determine the extent of such 
coils and while obtaining this informa- 
tion it was considered advisable to ob- 
tain the users’ name and address, which 
information would be valuable in plan- 
ning a direct attack against this undesir- 
able equipment. 

A survey was then conducted by the 
meter readers who have ready access to 
the basements or kitchens of our cus- 
tomers, and by compensating each man 
one cent per furnace coil located, we 
soon had the complete information de- 
sired. 

The information obtained merely 
proves again that careful analyses sup- 
ported by plenty of facts secured by sur- 
veys, will often reveal valuable informa- 
tion which, might otherwise have gone 
unnoticed for years, or until it was too 
late to be of any practical value. The 
need of additional gas sales today com- 
pels every company to investigate every 
available source for more load. Nothing 
can be taken for granted—even the 
proven fields may reveal “gold mines” 
to those who will continue to search. 

The real problem was to find an effec- 
tive method with which to remove our 


By L. M. HoLtmes 


Director, Residential Gas Sales, The 
Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


much too numerous furnace coils. Some- 
body had been responsible for their ex- 
tensive use and, unless further installa- 
tions could be prevented, there would 
be as many re-installed as could be re- 
moved. We were advised that specula- 
tive builders, to whom we owed the 
rapid growth of our city, were respon- 
sible for the early use of furnace coils, 
but we suspected that the local plumbers 
could easily explain why they had been 
replaced in so many homes. 

The home owner will often request a 
plumber to replace a worn-out or clogged 
coil without giving the subject much 
thought as he is merely “keeping up” 
the home. Is not the plumber, therefore, 
as much responsible for this bad prac- 
tice as anyone? Often his recommenda- 
tion will influence the home owners’ 
purchases of plumbing equipment for the 
home. 

Perhaps the plumber looks forward to 
this coil replacement as a “bread and but- 
ter’ proposition, particularly during the 
winter months when his business is gen- 
erally poor. In any event the builder, 
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plumber and home owner should be edu- 
cated to install something better than a 
furnace coil for heating water. That with- 
out doubt is the gas company’s job if the 
water heating load is to be obtained. That 
the furnace coil will “supply hot water 
without cost,” is an age-old fallacy but the 
fact remains that the general public still 
believes in it. 

Fortunately for us there existed in our 
territory several conditions which were 
most helpful to us in conducting a drive 
against furnace coils, at the same time sell- 
ing automatic storage water heaters: 


1. Water extremely hard (20 grains) 
causing frequent cloggage of furnace 
coil or gas-fired coil heaters. 

2. Natural gas at a cost of 6614¢ per 
M cu-ft. 

3. An open minded and appreciative pub- 
lic. 

Education Program 

Our efforts were first directed to educat- 
ing the public to realize the fallacies of 
the furnace coil. Simultaneously the plumb- 
ers, numbering 140, were sold on the 
possibility of earning more money from 
the sale of an automatic, under-fired, stor- 
age water heater than from any other 
equipment. A pamphlet entitled ‘The Cost 
of Free Hot Water,” written expressly for 
the education of our salesmen and those 
plumbers who appeared to be somewhat in 
doubt, were distributed before the cam- 
paign and special stress was laid on the 
inefficiency of the furnace coil and its in- 
terference with proper operation of the 
house heating plant irrespective of the 
fuel used. 

Six new water heating salesmen were 
recruited and with seven house heating 
salesmen, were trained at headquarters for 
a short period before the campaign began. 
Each salesman was assigned to contact a 
definite group of plumbers for whose sales 
results he was held responsible. Each 
plumber was contacted regularly to ren- 
der any assistance possible in helping to 
close sales or more often to sell the plumb- 
ers prospect. Most plumbers were very 
willing to try but had to be taught how to 
sell automatic storage water heaters. 


Assisting the Plumbers 
At the beginning of the campaign we 
found the plumbers believing that we were 
not yet out of the depression and that the 
public could not afford to purchase new 
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Of course, we doubt if we'd jump overboard 
in mid-oceon becouse we forgot to turn off the 
water heater. Nevertheless, it is surprising how 
easily such on incident can spoil a well-plonned 
vacation. But you needn't worry if you have o 
modern Automatic Gas Water Heater. 


An automatic water heater is what the name 
implies—automatic in every respect. It requires 
no attention on your part, yet it delivers abundant 
hot water ot exactly the right temperature, when- 
ever you want it. 


In addition, the insulated tank prevents the 
escape of heat and saves fuel. The first cost is 
exceptionally low, and for a limited time your old 
equipment will bring a liberal allowance. 
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automatic storage water heaters, and that 
it was useless to attempt to sell a $75 ap- 
pliance when everyone complained at pay- 
ing the plumber a mere $3 or $4 repair 
bill. It was evident that most plumbers 
could not afford to carry a customer account 
amounting to $50 or $75 for more than 
60 to 90 days, consequently it was thought 
advisable to establish a clearing house for 
all deferred payment contracts. Sales in- 
ducements were necessary to induce the 
plumbers to exert more sales efforts. 

At an early date it was decided to have 
a meeting with the plumbers to discuss 
plans for a water heater campaign and 
invitations were sent to 140 plumbers. 
Only 35 responded and the atmosphere was 
charged with much doubt and lack of in- 
terest. The entire situation was discussed 
in detail and the furnace coil was con- 
demned in no uncertain terms. Ruffled feel- 
ings and doubtful expressions were many, 
but the possibility of earning money was a 
common interest. The plumbers agreed to 
cooperate with the gas company to the 
fullest extent, and a campaign was planned 
to permit every plumber to participate on 
a profit sharing basis, designed to encourage 
plumbers to actively merchandise water 
heaters. 


Cooperative Dealer Setup 


The automatic storage water heater 
selected for this campaign was a nationally 
known underfired type, equipped with a 
cleanout hole at the bottom, a temperature 
and pressure relief valve, draft diverter and 
brass unions for the meter connections. 
Plumbers were offered the flexible sales 
plan as follows: 


1. Plumbers could purchase this heater 
from the gas company at a price 
slightly above the gas company cost. 
This heater to be retailed at a fixed 
Price to be maintained by dll plumb- 


ers and the gas company. Plumbers to 
do the installing and collect the ac- 
count, etc. 

2. Plumbers could sell the gas company 
heater on a 12- or 18-month payment 
plan, which contract would be given 
to the gas company and for which the 
plumber would be paid as follows: 

$12.50 for installation. 

$1.50 for removal of furnace coil 
plus 20% of net cash delivered 
price of heater as a sales bonus. 

3. Plumbers could submit name of pros- 
pect to gas company salesmen who 
would sell heater, and the plumber to 
make the installation for which he 
would be paid as follows: 

$12.50 for installation. 

$1.50 for removal of furnace coil 
plus 10% of net cash delivered 
price of heater as prospect bonus. 


Plumbers selling another make of heater 
were encouraged to actively merchandise that 
heater and capitalize on the newspaper and 
other advertising sponsored by the gas com- 
pany. The plumbers soon realized that 
many sales could be made on a deferred 
payment contract, which the gas company 
took over and for which the plumber was 
paid his share in cash. All installations 
were made by plumbers, the purchaser nam- 
ing his own choice of plumber, thus per- 
mitting the plumber to retain his old cus- 
tomers. 
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ing numbers as the campaign progressed, 
reaching a peak in June. 


Direct Mail Literature and Other 
Publicity 

To every furnace coil user whose name 
and address was obtained during the meter 
readers’ survey was mailed illustrated litera- 
ture and a letter advising that a representa- 
tive would call. This letter incorporated 
the general story of the advantage of an 
automatic over the inefficient manually 
operated heater. It also contained figures 
on the comparative cost of heating water 
with a furnace coil and an automatic stor- 
age water heater using natural gas. This 
letter was decidedly helpful in reducing re- 
sistance for the salesman who called a day 
or two later. 

Radio spot announcement by a local radio 
station was used for a period of one month 
which was also found to be very helpful 
in making the campaign gather momentum. 
A large outdoor billboard having a huge 
circular dial showing correct temperatures 
also contributed materially to the publicity 
given the water heater campaign. 


Employee Cooperation 
All company employees were invited to 
participate in the campaign by submitting 
names of prospects, and a bonus of $3 was 
paid to them for every sale made to their 
prospect. Records show that 17% of the 
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Size Price 
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Total Total Payment Months 





No. 20 $72.00 $7.20 $2.50 $59.30 
No. 30 84.00 8.40 2.50 73.10 
No. 40 103.00 10.30 2.50 90.20 


—§ 71.70 $62.50 $5.90 $4.72 
— 88.05 77.15 7.30 5.83 
— 107.87 95.07 9.00 7.18 








Newspaper Advertising 

During the first month of the campaign 
all newspaper advertising was devoted to 
an attack on the “Tank and Furnace Coil” 
by personifying these appliances in cartoon 
form, each copy illustrating one fallacy in 
connection with their use. This type of 
advertising attracted wide attention and 
caused general comment and the average 
customer was found to have given the 
subject considerable thought. When the 
salesman had closed a sale and informed the 
purchaser that his furnace coil should be 
removed, there was practically no opposi- 
tion. To those who did object, we in- 
formed them that all guarantees on the 
heater would be removed if the coil re- 
mained. This ended all arguments. 

After the first month all advertising was 
designed to increase sales; the copy was 
written to meet the local conditions. A 
continuous advertising program with in- 
sertions in three of the largest papers, 
served to make the public “water heater” 
conscious, and sales were made in increas- 


heaters sold were made to employees’ pros- 
pects and the continued interest shown by 
employees even after six months of cam- 
paigning is indeed gratifying. Meetings 
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were held periodically with the employees 
during the earlier months of the campaign 
during which time the employees were given 
enough general information about the stor- 
age heater and the sales plan to enable them 
to discuss the subject intelligently. Occa- 
sionally prizes were offered to the em- 
ployee submitting the largest number of 
names of prospects to whom sales were 
made. 


Plumbers Sell Storage Heaters 
It was interesting to note the increase in 
plumber activity as the campaign pro- 
gressed. There had been no special sales 
activities on automatic storage water heat- 
ers in our territories for a period of one 
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Needless to say our customers were par- 
ticularly pleased with improved hot water 
service with the new heater, and we note 
that it has contributed much to a greater 
acceptance of our fuel. 


Selling Automatic Storage Water Heaters 
Every Month in the Year 

Although our campaign began in April 
this year, we have not let up in an effort 
to sell heaters every month since that time. 
Figures shown below will indicate a fluc- 
tuation in the business but the effort put 
into this business will prove worth while 
and we intend to continue throughout the 
winter months with greater effort being 
made in the spring when sales come easier. 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER SALES IN THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT 
CoMPANY GROUP 








Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 





14 8 11 45 99 134 


Campaign not 
ended. 


88 79 (26 to 


10th) 








year and during that time the plumbers 
had shown no initiative to advertise or 
attempt to sell this equipment to their cus- 
tomers although replacements of tanks, gas 
coil heaters and furnace coils were being 
made continuously. With the gas company 
taking the initiative the plumbers were 
quick to follow as was evidenced by the in- 
crease in attendance at the sales meeting 
sponsored by the gas company. 
Attendance: First Meeting— 35 Plumbers 
Attendance: Second Meeting— 98 Plumbers 
Attendance: Third Meeting—110 Plumbers 

It was noted that the plumber-dealer in- 
creased his sales materially as the campaign 
progressed. Records show that 60% of all 
sales made were the result of plumber 
cooperation. It was learned that the plumb- 
ers’ recommendation often decided a sale 
and their assistance in the campaign con- 
tributed very materially to its success to 
date. 

Exit the Furnace Coil 


As the real purpose of the campaign was 
to remove furnace coils and thus build up 
the winter gas load, particular care was 
taken to insure the removal of this equip- 
ment whenever a heater was installed. Con- 
servatively estimated, the removal of a fur- 
nace coil and substitution by an automatic 
storage water heater means an increase in 
load of approximately 10 to 12 M cuLft. 
per heating season. The increase in gas load 
as a result of water heater sales and re- 
moval of furnace coils can be appreciated 
when considering that 76% of heater sales 
resulted in furnace coil removals. Every 
coil found on the premises was removed 
when the automatic heater was installed. 
The fact that no sales were lost because of 
our insistence that the coil be removed in- 
dicated that the public had been reading 
as well as digesting our advertising. It 
may be of interest to know that soft coal 
was selling at $7.50 per ton and coke at 
$9.50 per ton delivered, during our sale. 





Total sales to October 10, 1934—612 heaters. 


During the period of April to October 
1, 1934, plumbers reported to us the sale 
of 332 additional automatic storage water 
heaters of various designs other than those 
handled by the gas company. The plumbers 
have frankly admitted that these sales were 
largely the result of the gas company pub- 
licity given to “Continuous hot water 
service” and “The cost of free hot water’ 
from a furnace coil. The total sales, there- 
fore, during the period January 1, to 
October 10, 1934, was 944 automatic stor- 
age water heaters in our territory. 

We have noted a pronounced change for 





Homestead Elects New 
Officers 


T a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Homestead Heater 
Company, Newark, N. J., the following 
new officers were elected: Julius A. Rip- 
pel, president; E. Allen Smith, treasurer; 
Richard F. Cleary, secretary. Mr. Cleary 
was also appointed general manager of 
the company. The changes were made 
necessary due to the resignation of Wal- 
ter Kennedy as president. Mr. Kennedy 
retains his interest in the company and 
continues as a director. 
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the better in customers’ acceptance of our 
automatic heater and the new customers 
have also been easier to approach in re- 
gards to gas house heating. If it did noth- 
ing more than pave the way for the sale of 
gas for house heating, we believe that 
water heater campaign would be well worth 
the effort. However, we anticipate dou- 
bling our water heater sales next year and 
of course removing a proportionate number 
of those “Furnace Tape Worms’’—the fur- 
nace coil. 


Association Holds 
Organization Dinner 


RESIDENT P. S. Young, Past Presi- 

dent H. O. Caster, Alexander For- 
ward, managing director, and the newly 
elected officers of sections and members 
of the Association’s Headquarters staff 
attended a dinner at the Engineers Club, 
New York, November 9, at which plans 
for the coming year were informally dis- 
cussed. 

A feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of Colonel Oscar H. Fogg of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
a former president and managing di- 
rector of the Association. 

The recent Atlantic City Convention 
received extended comment from all of 
the speakers. 

Sectional plans for the 1934-35 Asso- 
ciation year were outlined by F. M. 
Rosenkrans, chairman, and C. E. Ben- 
nett, vice-chairman, of the Commercial 
Section; J. F. Quinn, chairman, and C. 
W. Gale, vice-chairman, of the Industrial 
Gas Section; J. Scott Fowler, vice-chair- 
man, Appliance Division, Manufacturers’ 
Section, and Merrill N. Davis, vice-chair- 
man, Apparatus Division, Manufacturers’ 
Section; Henry Obermeyer, chairman, 
Publicity and Advertising Committee; 
C. A. Harrison, chairman, and F. A. 
Lydecker, vice-chairman, Technical Sec- 
tion; A. S. Corson, chairman, Account- 
ing Section, and J. B. Tonkin, chairman, 
Natural Gas Department. 

Other members of Headquarters staff 
present were: K. R. Boyes, H. W. Hart- 
man, A. E. Higgins, A. Gordon King, 
E. D. Milener, C. W. Person, J. W. 
West, Jr., Paul Ryan, C. W. Berghorn 
and C. G. Segeler. 





Appliance Testing Work 
Praised by A.S. A. 


HE attitude of the American Standards Association towards the A. G. A. Test- 

ing Laboratory’s activities in the field of developing requirements is indicated 
by the following statement which is quoted from a letter from Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
secretary of the A.S.A., addressed to R. B. Harper, chairman of the A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee, which is also a Sectional Committee of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association: “The work on gas appliances constitutes the most 
important job in the standardization of customer goods which has yet been done 
under the auspices of the American Standards Association and it seems to me to 
go a long way toward proving that such cooperative efforts are a paying propo- 


sition for producers, consumers, and utilities alike.” 
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Values of Research for Home Service 


IHOSE who conduct research must be 

open-minded; honest in their observa- 
tions and opinions; logical in their think- 
ing; painstaking in their work; willing to 
admit failure or defeat; inquiring in their 
attitude; have a proper amount of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and be observant of all 
pertinent facts. A person properly quali- 
fied to do work of this character should be 
able to record data, interpret them and also 
be able to use them, not for other re- 
search-minded people but for the general 
public. And this is where the value of 
research to home service workers begins to 
function—in the interpretation of research 
reports to the homemaker. 

“Research brings prestige’-—Prestige 
means authority, influence or power, and 
research when properly conducted is au- 
thoritative and, therefore, wields great in- 
fluence. Information based on research 
establishes facts and power is the result of 
a background of facts. 

“Prestige brings confidence’”—Confidence 
means trust, faith, assurance, and reliance 
on a person or thing. Therefore, if we 
base our information on the result of well 
secured research we can establish con- 
fidence on the part of the consumer with 
whom we come in contact. 

“Confidence brings business’—Women 
prefer to listen to those in whom they can 
have confidence rather than to those whose 
word means nothing. Applied to home 
service work, this means that women will 
prefer to come to the demonstration when 
they know they will get authentic informa- 
tion and worthwhile practical ideas and 
helps, instead of a cooking school where 
there is a great deal of ballyhoo and prizes 
but little real help or information. 


Industrial Research 


At one time there was available but little 
research of any great benefit to the home 
service departments, but within the last 
few years large sums of money have been 
expended by industry for it. Some of 
this work has been done by industry itself, 
for who would be more interested in know- 
ing the real truth about a product than 
those who guide and formulate the policies 
of great companies? 

Millions of dollars are spent by some 
industrial concerns for research conducted 
by our great colleges and universities. This 
is done for two reasons. First, the general 
public is more likely to believe that results 
of investigation carried on in an educational 
institution will be unbiased and this may 
establish greater confidence than when it 
is carried on by an industry. However, 


By Dororny E. SHank 


Director, Research Kitchen, 
American Stove en Cleveland, 
hio 


this need not be the case. An honest in- 
dustry will produce honest facts. Second, 
in many cases the industry is not equipped 
to carry on research work in its own plant. 

The best recommendation for a product 
is a satisfied customer—and today that is 





“Research brings prestige; 
Prestige brings confidence; 
Confidence brings business.” 

—Sir Huco Hirst. 











what most business and industries are striv- 
ing for. Food industries, dairy companies, 
milling companies, as well as meat packers, 
through research, have given information to 
the public which has benefited homemakers. 
In many cases the information would not 
have been made available, or, at least, not 
as quickly, if it had not been financed by 
industry. Research is expensive and quite 
often funds are not available to universities 
unless they are provided by outside sources. 
Hence industry is responsible in a large 
measure for educational material today 
which will benefit the general public. 


Nutrition Research 

We are indebted to industry for the 
knowledge that liver extract is valuable in 
pernicious anemia—the relation of vitamin 
D to prevent and cure rickets—and other 
factors that today contribute to the health 
of the nation. From recent research done 
by the meat industry we have added to our 
information of meat cookery—learned that 
we may change our method if we so de- 
sire without sacrificing nutritional values. 
From other sources we learn that if we use 
lard in cake baking we must change our 
manipulation. 

Nutrition research has been and is being 
carried on by many food industries. Both 
professional and popular magazines carry 
the result of this type of work. Equipment 
companies are also carrying on research and 
more and more manufacturers of utensils 


and equipment are conducting research on 
their products to better them and to be 
able to tell the women the best way to use 
them to get the greatest satisfaction. 

Many of our professional magazines 
give us the result of well conducted re- 
search. Sometimes it is given in abstract 
form or condensed so the information is 
concise, clear and in practical form. Just 
recently one of the large magazines de- 
voted to women’s interests conducted re- 
search on laundry problems. The result, in 
popularized form, has been given to women 
throughout the country. It is essential that 
scientifically done work be popularized for 
the public as they do not understand the 
“lingo” of the scientists. 

Let us, therefore, keep up with the times 
ourselves by obtaining the best information 
possible from reliable sources, then relay 
this information in a practical way to the 
consumer to help her with her problems. 
Let us be willing to change our minds and 
our methods when research proves other 
methods and newer ideas to be of greater 
values! 

“Research is an honest endeavor to dis- 
cover facts by study or investigation.” And 
facts are honest and true! 


Brooklyn Union Honors 
Employees 

ORE than 600 employees and guests 

of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany attended the annual service emblem 
dinner of the company, November 8. One 
hundred and eighty-two employees of the 
company, who during the last year per- 
formed meritorious services or com- 
pleted twenty-five or more years’ service, 
were honored. 

The service emblems were presented 
by Clifford E. Paige, vice-president, who, 
in his address, said that more than 13 
per cent of the company’s employees had 
served more than a quarter of a century. 
Other awards, including the McCarter 
and National Safety Council medals, 
were presented by F. Christopher Weber 
and B. G. Neilson, vice-presidents. 

The McCarter Medal is offered yearly 
by Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., and is available 
to employees of member companies of 
the American Gas Association for suc- 
cessful resuscitation from asphyxiation by 
gas. Five men received the medal this 
year. They were Frank Costa, August 
Hansen, Fred W. Heckmann, Thomas J. 
Perry and Howard E. Smith. 
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Modern Design Features Gas Display 


at Hotel Show 








Gas Equipment Display at Hotel Exposition 


IHE nineteenth National Hotel Expo- 

sition was held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, November 12 to 16. 
In the great number of attractive dis- 
plays of all kinds, one of the most out- 
standing areas was that devoted to the 
gas industry. 

A well located section was selected 
and handled from a display angle to 
command _ attention. Various pastel 
shades on the wall areas combined with 
an attractive plan of indirect lighting to 
show off the different appliances to best 
advantage. The display was arranged 
under the direction of R. M. Martin, dis- 
play manager of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. 


Features Controlled Heat 

Controlled heat and the special adapta- 
bility of gas to accurate control was the 
keynote of the hotel and _ restaurant 
equipment on display. This was ex- 
emplified in the controlled equipment 
showed by many manufacturers cover- 


ing: 


. Coffee making and its storage. 

. Oven heat control. 

. Steam table control. 

. Top burner cooking. 

. Deep fat frying. 

. Individual and multiple deck bake 
ovens. 

. Refrigerators. 


AVY hw N = 


The particular feature of heat controlled 
equipment which struck the many hun- 
dreds of restaurateurs was that it en- 
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ables food to be held at the proper de- 
gree of ‘“doneness,” eliminating the over- 
cooking which so frequently occurs with 
manual operation. 

The attention of the many visitors to 
this booth area was attracted in particu- 
lar to the extended application of re- 
fractory materials to broiling, top heat 
control on ranges, new design on deep 
fat frying, insulated and heat controlled 
ovens and _ thermostatically controlled 
coffee urns and steam tables. Improved 





















methods of coffee making were shown. 
In general, the improvements shown 
meant not only a better product and bet- 
ter working conditions, but also lower 
cost of operation. 

On one table, models were shown of 
a steam table and a coffee urn, each with 
thermostatic control. The steam table 
was of the immersion heated type with 
atmospheric burner equipment and was 
the first of its type to be exhibited at the 
National Hotel Show. This improvement 
was developed by the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. Another small 
coffee urn was also exhibited, showing 
the provision of a special sleeve in the 
urn for the insertion of a thermostatic 
element. 


Radiant Heat Effect in Broiler 

Included in the Garland display was a 
broiler constructed with refractory ma- 
terials for radiant heat effect, also a 
range with top heat control. The latter 
had “a visual demonstration” feature, by 
which a tube connected to the burners 
showed a small flame which was seen to 
vary when the thermostat dial was 
changed in position. 

In the Biodgett exhibit was a new 
gas double oven, with two separate 
independent thermostatically controlled 
ovens, one of which might be used for 
roasting while the other was being used 
for baking. Majestic emphasized in- 
sulated and thermostatically controlled 
ovens in their display of both light and 
heavy duty equipment. In the Vulcan 
exhibit was a new design of deep fat 












General View of Gas Section 
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Close-up of Some of the Equipment Displayed 


frying equipment, also a broiler with 
ceramic material to give improved broil- 
ing. 

Reco Sales Inc. exhibited a new devel- 
opment in making drip coffee in large 
volume, and holding the prepared coffee 
without deterioration. The popular de- 
mand for drip coffee has _ heretofore 
presented a problem in that the equip- 
ment units available only made such 
coffee in small quantities. Electrolux 
showed a ten cubic foot refrigerator, a 
size suitable to many uses in the restau- 
rant field. 

Savory, Inc., showed their broilers and 
toasters. American Stove Company dis- 
played new heavy duty bake ovens of 
two types, with decks separately con- 
trolled in the one type and under one 
control in the other. They also had a 
new solid top range and a heavy duty 
broiler with refractory radiants. United 
American Bosch Corporation had on dis- 
play one of their Type “M” large volume 
water heaters with a thirty-gallon. cop- 
per storage tank. This equipment fea- 
tured its adaptability to provide large 
quantities of water with the appliance 
occupying a minimum headroom and 
floor space. 


Contrast of Old and New 

A test demonstration set-up of an old 
type range and a modern, heat-controlled, 
insulated oven was shown. Although 
this was, in general, the same as was 
shown last year, it still attracted much at- 
tention. The reduced gas consumption 
and lower outside oven wall tempera- 
tures with the modern oven were strik- 
ingly brought out. 

The cooperating organizations in the 
gas industry display area were the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Company, the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, the Majestic 
Manufacturing Company, the G. S. Blod- 
gett Company and the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. 

In addition to these, gas equipment of 
the following companies was exhibited: 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
of America. 


American Stove Company. 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Com- 
pany. 

Homestead Heater Company. 

Norge Company. 

Reco Sales Corporation. 

Savory, Inc. 

United American Bosch Corporation. 

Yarnell-Waring Company. 


Annual Factory Inspections 
in Progress 


N the fall of each year inspectors of 

the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory visit 
the factories of all manufacturers of ap- 
proved gas appliances to examine the 
various models on which it is desired to 
have approval renewed or extended for 
the succeeding year. This year, annual 
inspections were initiated on September 
15, although a large majority of the fac- 
tories will not have been visited until 
after November 1. 

The purpose of this annual inspection 
program is threefold. Its primary func- 
tion is to insure that production appli- 
ances are constructed exactly the same as 
the models subjected to laboratory ap- 
proval tests. Another aim is to assist 
manufacturers in every way possible con- 
sistent with Laboratory policies. One 
example of the service rendered is that 
inspectors are empowered to, and do, 
extend approval from approved appli- 
ances to other models similar in design 
and construction. Lastly, inspectors by 
conferring with dealers, department store 
buyers, and gas company officials serve 
to extend and clarify the scope of the 
approval program. 

In accordance with the revised poli- 
cies governing extension of the Labora- 
tory approvals, which were adopted by 
the Executive Board of the Association 
at its June 1 meeting, all appliances ap- 
proved before January 1, 1931, must, on 
or before January 1, 1936, comply with 
the applicable requirements in effect on 
January 1, 1935. This, of course, does 
not imply that all appliances approved 
prior to 1931 will have to be entirely 
retested during the coming year. In 
most cases, only partial tests or inspec- 
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tions will be required. However, the 
selection of models which must be tested 
will be largely accomplished during the 
annual factory inspections this fall. 

In practically every instance where an- 
nual inspections have been conducted, 
manufacturers have not only fully coop- 
erated in this new program but have also 
expressed the opinion that the revised 
procedure will distinctly benefit the in- 
dustry. The early inspections have gener- 
ally revealed manufacturing activities to be 
considerably above corresponding periods of 
the two previous years. 





Book Review 











Government Experimentation in Business, 
by Warren M. Persons. A penetrating 
study uncovering a long series of Gov- 
ernment blunders and failures in busi- 
ness. John Wiley and Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Neil Carothers of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, whose address at the concluding ses- 
sion of the recent American Gas Asso- 
ciation Convention at Atlantic City re- 
ceived the approval of all who heard it, 
has the following to say about Mr. Per- 
sons’ latest contribution to the subject 
of Governmental intrusion in private 
industry : 

“This reviewer undertook responsi- 
bility for a critical estimate of this book 
with an admittedly biased point of view. 
Works dealing with the vexed subject 
of government enterprise in the fields of 
production, transportation, and finance 
are frequently a mixture of badly or- 
ganized history and loose economic rea- 
soning. This is equally true of the 
writers who defend government owner- 
ship and operation and of those who 
condemn it. Any reviewer expects to find 
in such a book a vast amount of argu- 
ment and a small amount of fact. 

“This work is a refreshing surprise. In 
simple form, orderly fashion, and ‘busi- 
ness man’s’ language it presents the 
record of federal and state enterprise in 
the United States from the Declaration 
of Independence to the inauguration of 
Franklin Roosevelt. No important type 
of government enterprise in the area of 
private business undertaken in one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years of our national 
existence has been overlooked. Govern- 
ment waterways, roads, banks, agricul- 
tural projects, shipping, and a host of 
miscellaneous state and federal enterprises 
are described and briefly analyzed. In 
each case there is a summary of the 
economic policy which initiated govern- 
ment ownership or operation, the histori- 
cal development of the enterprise, the 
financial results, and the final outcome. 
There is a special chapter devoted to 
repudiation of state debts and another 
to the socialist experiments of South 
Dakota and North Dakota.” 
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The Technical Man’s Responsibility’ 


INCE last con- 

vening here at 
Atlantic City a lot of 
water has pounded 
against this old 
beach. Likewise, in 
this intervening time, 
our industry has 
been pounded around 
a bit by seas of ad- 
versity. Let us hope 
that our meeting 
here again is a sign 
that the turbulent 
seas, having done 
their utmost, are receding in defeat. 

But we must do more than hope. That 
is why the Production and Chemical 
Conference and the Distribution Con- 
ference were held during the year and 
participated in so enthusiastically. That 
is why we are assembled here today. 

In our day, at least, the gas industry 
has never had greater competition than 
it now has. Loss of load and of sales by 
other industries has started some of 
them on a violent flirtation with our 
cooking load, our hot water load, our 
commercial and industrial load. Other 
industries have been subject to the same 
kind of competition—each one looking 
over the other fellow’s product and try- 
ing to substitute his. Because of this 
ungentlemanly conduct on the part of 
our competitors, our New Business De- 
partments have been stirred unto unusual 
activity. Their cry is that if we only 
had a real rate, we would never have lost 
that business, or, we could take on such 
and such a load. They would pour oil 
on the troubled seas in the form of 
promotional rates and that kind of oil 
costs money. But it also costs money to 
lose business and it costs money not to 
take on profitable business. Somewhere 
there is a middle and proper ground. 





O. S. Hagerman 


Engineer's Job 

The Technical Section man’s job has 
nothing to do with rate forms but his 
cost of gas delivered to the customer 
has everything to do with how low those 
promotional rates may average out and 
still leave something for the bond and 
stockholders. It is the Technical Sec- 
tion man’s job to produce gas and deliver 
it to the consumer at the least possible 
cost commensurate with good service. 


*Chairman’s remarks at Technical Section 
meeting, A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, 


N. J., October 30, 1934. 


By O. S. HAGERMAN 


American Light & Traction Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


That is nothing new. It has always been 
his job, but right now people and busi- 
mess concerns are checking and double 
checking their costs more than ever be- 
fore and if they themselves do not do it 
our competitors do it for them. So the 
moral is “Go Thou and do Likewise,” 
and we are so doing. 

But what are we going to do to lower 
costs. Operating costs all along the 
line are on the increase—labor and coal 
particularly. Research, I believe is the 
only answer and by research I mean not 
only scientific research but practical re- 
search toward the end of more efficient 
use of equipment and materials. Research 
on gums and oil is an example of what I 
mean by scientific research and the dis- 
covery that you can operate your plant 
with four boilers instead of five is an 
example of what I have termed practical 
research. 


Search for Operating Economies 


We have plenty of time to do this 
searching for operating economies. The 
race between load and plant capacity is 
over and what construction we now have 
is almost entirely in the nature of re- 
construction and is tied in intimately with 
the problem of operating economies. 
Whereas not so long ago plant construc- 
tion was largely for capacity, now it is 
almost entirely for efficiency. Whether 
or not to go ahead with proposed con- 
struction or reconstruction for efficiency 
is usually a more difficult problem to pass 
on than construction for capacity. Three 
men I know, all highly successful in the 
utility industry, each seemed to have a 
difficult major premise when it came to 
passing on displacement of old apparatus 
with new. 

The First says: “Wear the old plant 
out. Keep up maintenance, increase its 
capacity and make such improvements as 
can be made economically and keep on 
using it—Wear it out.” 

The Second says: “If we don’t spend 
the money we don’t have to make the 
saving. We don’t have to cover those 
additional fixed charges.” 

The Third says: “In approaching any 
problems always stop and think to your- 
self that maybe the other fellow is right.” 





The combination of these three premises 
or policies leans strongly toward con- 
servatism yet is broad enough to allow 
for expenditure for reconstruction where 
the proposals are sound. 

It is the technical man’s responsibility 
to search out the weak spots in his 
operation and it is his responsibility to 
correct them and to recommend within 
reason the expenditure of money for 
apparatus or changes in apparatus neces- 
sary to plug those weak spots. 


Service Problems 


Now as to service. Service is a broad 
term. I would like to divide it into two 
parts. First, physical service and second, 
personal service. 

From the standpoint of physical serv- 
ice the gas industry has done a pretty 
good job. Outages are almost unheard of 
and pressures are properly maintained, 
yet those pilots do go out once in a 
while. It is encouraging to note that 
research is hot on the trail of the cause 
and elimination of pilot outages. 

Personal service goes far outside the 
realm of technical consideration. The 
human equation, both of our consumers 
and our employees, presents a problem 
of tremendous magnitude. It can never 
be entirely solved. Some of our em- 
ployees respond wonderfully to training, 
others do not. Some are overeager to 
give one hundred per cent service. The 
following is an example. 

One of our companies received an 
order to remove a refrigerator from a 
house at a certain specified time and in- 
stall it at a certain specified time in an- 
other house. The refrigerator was re- 
moved as per arrangements and our men 
with the refrigerator were at the house 
in which the refrigerator was to be in- 
stalled at 8 A.M., the agreed time on the 
day specified. Nobody was in the house 
and our man had a key that fit the back 
door. He used it and installed the 
refrigerator. Just at completion of the 
job the lady of the house appeared and 
did they get “hail columbia.” They 
tried to give one hundred per cent service 
which they discovered to their sorrow 
was not at all appreciated. Of course, 4 
very definite rule was established to cover 
similar cases. But all the rules in the 
world will not suffice to control the 
human equation. The difficulty of the 
job combined with its major importance 
is all the more reason for concentrating 
on it. 
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The Purposes and Development of A.G. A. Listing 
Requirements and Their Relation to Approval 
Requirements for Gas Appliances 


HE development of Listing Require- 

ments for Gas Appliance Accessories 
by the American Gas Association during the 
past few years has resulted in some un- 
certainty on the part of member companies, 
especially appliance and accessory manu- 
facturers, regarding the significance of the 
two types of standards, namely, approval 
and listing requirements. It is felt, there- 
fore, that a discussion of various aspects 
of the situation might be of interest and 
value at this time. 

The discussions herein presented deal 
with the major phases of the listing pro- 
gram and how it affects, and is affected by, 
the appliance approval testing procedure. 
Many of the considerations are inherently 
rather involved, especially in view of the 
unfinished status of several projects, con- 
sequently the treatment thereof is more or 
less general. An endeavor has been made, 
however, to correlate and summarize the 
various factors in such a manner that a 
more or less definite guide will be set up 
for: (1) The several interested require- 
ments committees which should aid~ them 
in the drafting and correlation of specifica- 
tions; (2) the manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances and gas appliance accessories as 
an aid in determining in advance the na- 
ture and extent of the tests likely to be 
necessary on their products; (3) the A. G. 
A. Testing Laboratory in the applica- 
tion of the various approval and listing 
requirements to the manufacturer’s equip- 
ment; and (4) the members of the gas 
industry and other interested parties in 
general, to avoid misconceptions as to the 
significance and application of the two types 
of requirements. 


Variable Factors Affect Recognition 

Heretofore, recognition of the American 
Gas Association has been given through the 
approval testing procedure only to equip- 
ment which is not dependent for its safe 
and satisfactory performance on a greater 
number of variables than those affecting a 
complete gas-burning appliance. In other 
words, the approval requirements apply 
only to complete gas-burning appliances in- 
cluding the accessories attached thereto by 
the manufacturer as a regular part of his 
equipment. Accessories, attached as an 
integral part of an appliance granted such 
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recognition, were, it is true, approved for 
use with that particular appliance, but this 
approval did not extend to the accessories 
themselves as separate units. 

The reason for this limited recognition 
of accessories was based on the fact that 
their safe and satisfactory performance de- 
pended to a large degree on their size, 
placement, and manner of installation on 
the appliance. For example, a thermostat 
approved as a part of a gas range may be 
properly designed and constructed, of suff- 
cient capacity, and installed in such loca- 
tion as to render proper temperature con- 
trol. This same thermostat, however, might 
be installed on another range where its 
capacity would be insufficient and/or in 
such a manner that it would not render ac- 
curate temperature control of the oven. 
There are numerous forms of gas range 
construction which might have an effect 
on the operation of the thermostat. This 
also holds true for their use on other ap- 
pliances. 


Recognition of Accessories 

Likewise, a pressure or temperature re- 
lief value may be satisfactory on one water 
heater but of insufficient capacity or in- 
stalled in such a location as to render it 
inoperative when used on another heater. 
The same general conditions also hold true 
for other types of gas appliance accessories, 
such as draft hoods, gas burner valves, and 
automatic main gas-control valves. Further- 
more, gas conversion burners, while not 
strictly gas appliance accessories, fall in 
the same category insofar as approval is 
concerned, since their manner of installation 
and the condition of the boiler, furnace, 
or water heater in which they are used 
control to a large extent the safe and 
efficient performance of the unit as a 
whole. It will be seen, therefore, that un- 
conditional approval of gas appliance acces- 
sories and conversion burners can not be 
granted since it would obviously be im- 
possible for the Laboratory to test every 
installation. 


As the value of the Association’s gas 
appliance testing and certification program 
became more widely recognized the appli- 
cation of a similar program to gas conver- 
sion burners and gas appliance accessories 
was considered desirable. At the August, 
1930, meeting of the Approval Require- 
ments Committee a proposal was submitted 
by Leon H. Curtice, at that time managing 
director of the National Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Association, requesting that 
consideration be given to the advisability 
of initiating a program whereby gas appli- 
ance accessories could be tested and certified 
by the A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. 

The plan proposed by the National Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers’ Association was 
referred to a special committee for study. 
Subsequently, and in accordance with the 
recommendations of this group a larger 
committee was organized to investigate the 
broader aspects of the matter and the ac- 
tual working out of a program for the 
recognition of accessories. The Approval 
Requirements Committee, at its meeting in 
December, 1931, reviewed the recommenda- 
tions presented by the latter group and at 
this and subsequent meetings authorized the 
appointment of the various accessory listing 
subcommittees which are now functioning. 
At the present time, all of the listing pro- 
jects are in the final stages of completion 
with the exception of the Listing Require- 
ments for Draft Hoods which are not only 
completed but have been approved as 
American Standard by the American Stand- 
ards Association. 


Correlation of Approval and 
Listing Requirements 

The crystallizing of opinion regarding 
policies governing this program, therefore, 
seems to be appropriate at this time. The 
discussions in the following pages are 
premised largely on the existing policies 
governing approval testing, and also in- 
corporate opinions and ideas developed in 
meetings of the Approval Requirements 
Committee and the several listing subcom- 
mittees. 

A program is now being carried out by 
the various requirements committees to 
bring about, insofar as possible, complete 
agreement between the specifications set 
forth in listing requirements and those por- 
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tions of approval requirements dealing with 
accessories so that the advantages of the 
dual program may be realized to the fullest 
possible extent. Unfortunately, such agree- 
ment cannot possibly be reached in every 
instance, although in a large measure prac- 
tical consistency between listing and ap- 
plicable parts of approval standards has 
been attained. 

At the present time, the performance 
and construction requirements for acces- 
sories as specified in the various listing 
requirements are generally more compre- 
hensive and in some cases more rigid than 
corresponding specifications in the approval 
requirements. In several instances, the 
present approval standards do not incorpo- 
rate tests for accessories such as are in- 
cluded in the listing requirements. How- 
ever, a consistent endeavor is being made 
by the Approval Requirements Committee 
with the assistance of the Laboratory as a 
correlating agency to bring applicable parts 
of the approval and listing requirements 
into as close agreement as is compatible 
with the inherent differences between these 
standards. 


Suitability of Specifications 

The matter of correlating the various 
approval and listing requirements has been 
delayed to some extent by the fact that cer- 
tain listing standards are not yet completed, 
which condition has prevented consideration 
of them by the various appliance subcom- 
mittees. It has also been observed that 
differences in opinion exist between certain 
listing and approval requirements commit- 
tees as to the suitability of various speci- 
fications. It will, of course, be necessary 
to effect an interchange of ideas on such 
controversial points and attempt to reach 
some compromise that is satisfactory to all 
interested groups. Another important fac- 
tor to be contended with is the continual 
revision to, and improvement in, the vari- 
ous standards. Consequently, requirements 
which may be in substantial agreement at 
one time may at a later date incorporate 
conflicting or different specifications. It 
seems reasonable to expect, in view of these 
considerations, that complete harmony be- 
tween listing and approval requirements 
may not always exist, because of the differ- 
ences in time of revisions to the various 
standards. Furthermore, a continuous pro- 
gram of correlation will be necessary in 
order to avoid, insofar as possible, any such 
inconsistencies. 

Considerable has already been accom- 
plished by way of correlating the speci- 
fications for draft hoods contained in the 
approval standards for various types of ap- 
pliances with the listing requirements for 
such devices. Since a number of such stand- 
ards have not, however, been revised since 
the completion of the draft hood require- 
ments, considerable work still remains to 
be done by the various interested subcom- 
mittees along such lines. 

The various other sets of listing require- 
ments are not, at present, completed; con- 
sequently, little has been done by way 


of correlation between them and the ap- 
proval requirements with the exception of 
the approval requirements for gas water 
heaters and gas ranges. At the December, 
1933, meeting of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
proval Requirements for Gas Water Heat- 
ers, extensive revisions and additions to the 
water heater standards were made to bring 
them into agreement with both the con- 
struction and performance specifications 
contained in the listing requirements for 
draft hoods, gas burner valves, thermostats, 
domestic gas appliance pressure regulators, 
automatic relief and gas shut-off valves, 
automatic main gas-control valves, and 
automatic devices designed to prevent the 
escape of unburned gas. In this case the 
constructional specifications embodied in 
the various listing requirements were, with 
few exceptions, adopted in toto by the 
Water Heater Subcommittee. 

In a few instances construction require- 
ments contained in the listing requirements 
had to be changed to make them conform 
with the conditions existing when the acces- 
sory is used on a water heater, for ex- 
ample, such as in the case of draft hoods 
the test for the resistance of materials to 
high temperatures. Likewise, the perform- 
ance specifications called for in the various 
listing requirements were adopted, but here 
it was necessary to make more changes to 
adapt the listing requirements to the par- 
ticular conditions of performance to which 
they would be subjected on water heaters. 
In all cases, however, the listing require- 
ments were followed completely with only 
such necessary changes being made in the 
test procedures to accommodate the partic- 
ular conditions of water heater performance 
as were necessary. 

It is probable that each appliance sub- 
committee will follow the example of the 
water heater and gas range subcommittees 
in this respect. 

Wherever an appliance subcommittee re- 
jects a requirement specified in the listing 
standards, such facts with the reasons there- 
for, will be brought to the attention of the 
interested listing subcommittee for con- 
sideration. If necessary to effect agreement 
it is probable that an attempt will be made 
to bring the two subcommittees, or repre- 
sentatives therefrom, together for the pur- 
pose of arriving at mutually satisfactory re- 
quirements. 


Procedure in Revising Standards 
Whenever a change affecting accessories 
is made in any set of appliance approval 
requirements, which does not agree with the 


listing requirements, such revised specifica- . 


tions will be presented to the interested 
listing subcommittee for approval before 
being presented to the Approval Require- 
ments Committee for final acceptance. In 
this way, if the change is considered ad- 
visable by both groups, both sets of stand- 
ards may be changed accordingly. At the 
same time, if the change is considered in- 
advisable by the listing subcommittee, the 
matter can be worked out between the 
two subcommittees before the specifications 
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are finally approved and placed in effect, 
thus avoiding confusion and possible ex- 
pense to manufacturers, the Laboratory, and 
other interested parties. Likewise, when- 
ever changes are made in listing require- 
ments which have previously been included 
in approval standards, such changes will 
be brought to the attention of the in- 
terested subcommittees on approval require- 
ments for consideration before presentation 
to the Approval Requirements Committee 
for final adoption. If such changes are of 
minor nature or largely editorial, or in the 
event the interested subcommittees on ap- 
proval requirements had previously ex- 
pressed opinions favoring such changes, 
there would be no necessity for holding 
up final approval of the changes in the 
listing requirements. Such matters would, 
of course, be scheduled for subsequent meet- 
ings of the interested subcommittees on ap- 
proval standards. 

Whereas the procedures outlined above 
may in some cases delay final completion of 
revisions to a set of standards, it is believed 
that they will result in more comprehensive 
and satisfactory requirements and at the 
same time avoid conflicting specifications. 


Testing of Listed Accessories When Sup- 
plied on Gas Appliances Submitted for Test 


In the event accessory specifications ap- 
pearing in listing and approval require- 
ments are similar, there is the problem of 
deciding what tests may be safely dispensed 
with when an appliance supplied with a 
listed accessory is submitted for test. No 
single specific answer to this problem is 
possible due to the number of variable fac- 
tors involved. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it would probably not be necessary to 
make construction tests nor to conduct tests 
dealing with performance characteristics 
that will obviously be satisfactory as indi- 
cated by the performance of the accessory 
during examination for listing and its ap- 
plication to the appliance. 

For example, a listed pressure relief de- 
vice will undoubtedly function satisfactorily 
on any water heater storage vessel and, 
consequently, there would appear to be no 
necessity for conducting approval tests de- 
signed to indicate the capabilities of such 
a device. Similarly, listed gas pressure reg- 
ulators, electric control valves, gas cocks, 
and other gas control accessories should 
perform in a satisfactory manner on various 
appliances provided the capacity rating 
(B.t.u. per hour) of the accessory is at 
least equivalent to that of the appliance to 
which it is attached. 

On the other hand, certain performance 
characteristics of such accessories as tem- 
perature relief devices, gas shut-off valves, 
devices designed to prevent the escape of 
unburned gas, thermostats, and others, de- 
pend to a very large extent on the type of 
appliance on which they are used and the 
manner in which they are installed. It 
will, therefore, be necessary in some cases 
to conduct performance tests on the appli- 
ance and accessory as a unit even though 
the accessory has complied with the listing 
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requirements. Furthermore, there may be 
instances where certain. tests relating to 
accessory performance should be made while 
others can be neglected. To illustrate this 
statement, the leakage characteristics of a 
thermostat would not in the least be 
affected by its installation on an appliance 
and could, therefore, be dispensed with. 
Conversely, the temperature control charac- 
teristics, which are in some measure a func- 
tion of appliance design, should be de- 
termined on the appliance regardless of 
whether or not it was equipped with a 
listed thermostat. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discus- 
sion that the possibility of omitting certain 
approval tests involving listed accessories 
will be largely a problem of deciding each 
individual case on its merits. In some in- 
stances it will be possible to establish cer- 
tain definite policies; in others it will be 
necessary to examine carefully all phases 
of the problem under consideration, and 
render a decision based on pertinent test 
data and general knowledge of, and experi- 
ence with, the performance of gas appli- 
ances and accessories. In the final analysis, 
the ultimate goal to be attained is the assur- 
ance of safe and satisfactory appliance per- 
formance considered from the standpoint of 
the application of both the approval and 
listing requirements, with the conduct of a 
minimum number of approval tests. To 
attain this end, the formulation of definite 
policies to cover all cases would not be 
desirable, since such a procedure would be 
quite inflexible. A flexible procedure, that 
is, one which would permit omission of 
approval tests if assurance of satisfactory 
performance could otherwise be secured, 
should serve to the best interests of all 
concerned. 


Listing of Accessories as Result of 
Appliance Approval Tests 


The possibility of listing accessories on 
the basis of appliance approval test results 
will depend to some extent on the degree 
of conformity and agreement between the 
listing and approval requirements involved. 
Obviously, in cases where the listing re- 
quirements are either more rigid or more 
comprehensive than the approval require- 
ments, it would not be feasible to list the 
accessory solely on the basis of approval 
tests. Furthermore, application for listing 
would have to be made by the manufacturer 
of the accessory, detailed blue-prints and 
drawings of the accessory furnished, and 
tests applied on the additional number of 
specimens as called for in the listing stand- 
ards. 

It is, of course, essential where an acces- 
sory is to be used on different types of 
appliances under varying operating condi- 
tions, that it demonstrate more flexible and 
possibly better performance than is neces- 
Saty when an accessory is adapted to use 
on a particular appliance. To illustrate, 
determination of the acceptability of draft 
hoods for listing purposes is premised on 
their performance, when heated air is flow- 
ing through them at a rate of 90 cubic feet 


per hour per square inch of outlet area. It 
follows that satisfactory performance of a 
draft hood during approval tests where the 
flue gases total less than 90 cubic feet per 
hour per square inch of flue area would be 
no criterion that the device was capable 
of complying with the listing requirements. 
Furthermore, an appliance, in itself, may be 
designed so as to resist effectively chimney 
drafts, and will, consequently, demonstrate 
satisfactory performance even if equipped 
with a very poorly designed draft hood. 

In many instances it would not be neces- 
sary to repeat certain approval tests during 
an examination for listing. In such cases, 
the necessary additional tests could be con- 
ducted and if satisfactory results were ob- 
tained, listing could be granted. Where 
the listing requirements specify testing more 
than one sample for purpose of corrobora- 
tion, it would be necessary to apply com- 
plete tests to a sufficient number over and 
above those supplied on the appliance to 
meet this condition. 

From a general consideration of this 
phase of the listing program, it seems that 
the most feasible procedure is one which is 
sufficiently flexible to permit application of 
only those listing tests which are necessary 
to supplement adequately the approval tests. 
In this manner, listing may be extended to 
accessories that have been subjected to ap- 
proval tests as part of a complete appliance 
with the minimum amount of additional 
test work, compatible with the standards 
of performance established by the listing 
committees. 


Substitution of a Listed Accessory for 
Similar Accessory on an Approved 
Appliance 

This phase of the policies governing the 
listing program is quite analogous to that 
discussed previously under item V. It prob- 
ably will be possible in many cases to sub- 
stitute a listed accessory forsanother on an 
approved appliance, provided the accessory 
originally approved on the appliance was 
considered acceptable solely on the basis of 
its compliance with the listing requirements. 
Conversely, it would not be feasible to per- 
mit such a substitution in cases where it 
had been necessary to conduct tests on the 
device as installed in addition to those 
specified in the listing standards unless, of 
course, supplementary approval tests were 
made on the listed device so substituted. 
However, where the new accessory is simi- 
lar in all respects to the device being re- 
placed, and, in addition, is located in the 
same position on the appliance it may be 
possible in such cases to permit substitu- 
tion without additional tests. 

As an example, if one listed snap-acting 
type thermostat was to be substituted for 
another device of the same type, it might 
be possible to dispense with retests, pro- 
vided that the capacity, sensitivity, operating 
temperature differential, and the physical 
characteristics of the devices, as determined 
during the listing tests are equivalent and, 
further, provided that the location of the 
thermostat in respect to the storage vessel 
is identical in each case. 
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Listing of tested and listed accessories 
may be extended from year to year for a 
period not to exceed five years if an an- 
nual inspection of the devices demonstrates 
that they are being constructed in accord- 
ance with the models tested. Where the 
inspection reveals that an accessory is no 
longer being made exactly as tested, the 
manufacturer will be so notified and unless 
additional tests are made or the changes 
corrected, listing will be withdrawn. Rein- 
statement of such accessories will be con- 
tingent upon a subsequent satisfactory in- 
spection or test. At the end of the five-year 
period following the date an accessory 
was tested, it must be retested or inspected, 
as the case may require, for compliance with 
the standards in effect at the end of the 
five-year period, before listing can be fur- 
ther renewed. This procedure is identical 
to that to become effective on approved ap- 
pliances as of January 1, 1935. Other 
phases of the appliance inspection and ap- 
proval extension policies are likewise ap- 
plicable to accessories. 


Inspection of Accessories 


Listing can be extended by inspection to 
other models from a test on one model, 
where the devices are identical in all fea- 
tures which might possibly affect their per- 
formance. Moreover, an inspection may 
indicate that listing can be extended from 
one model to another with only the need 
of partial tests. To illustrate, it may be 
assumed that the size of the inlet and out- 
let connection of a gas control accessory is 
changed. Listing could then be extended 
to the new model upon the conduct of a 
capacity test, provided an inspection re- 
vealed that no other changes had been 
made. 

Where the performance of an accessory 
depends on factors which cannot be de- 
termined by visual examination, an inspec- 
tion may necessarily comprise tests at the 
Laboratory. An illustration of this point 
can be found in the case of gas cocks where 
their resistance to wear upon repeated op- 
erations depends on the lubricant used, the 
materials comprising the plug and barrel, 
and the taper. The last named factor only 
can be determined by physical measure- 
ment; consequently, it may be found neces- 
sary to subject these devices to continued 
operation tests each year in order to in- 
sure that a minimum standard of per- 
formance is being maintained. 

No broad general plan can be laid down 
at this time which will apply to the inspec- 
tion of all types of accessories. Extension 
of listing can be given to some types of 
such equipment by a factory inspection 
while other types may require certain lab- 
oratory tests. The latter procedure has al- 
ways been followed in regard to renewals 
of approval on flexible gas tubing. In any 
event, the Laboratory will endeavor to at- 
tain the purposes of inspection with the 
lowest cost possible consistent with assur- 
ance of safe, durable and otherwise satis- 
factory equipment. 
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Summary of Policies Establishing the 
Relationship and Application of Approval 
and Listing Standards 

The following items constitute a brief 
statement of the policies governing the re- 
lationship and application of approval and 
listing requirements to accessories as ap- 
proved by the Subcommittee on Listing 
Requirements for Gas, Pressure, and Tem- 
perature Control Accessories, and the 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements Commit- 
tee. 

1. Listing requirements, and those sec- 
tions of approval requirements, pertaining 
to the same type of accessory will be corre- 
lated to as great an extent as is compatible 
with the inherent differences in the pur- 
poses and scopes of the two types of stand- 
ards. 

2. When appliances, which have been 
submitted for approval tests, are equipped 
with listed accessories the approval tests in- 
volving construction and performance char- 
acteristics of the accessories will be omitted, 
unless such tests are necessary to determine 
satisfactory performance of the appliance 
and accessory as a unit in accordance with 
the standards established by the approval 
requirements for the appliance concerned. 

3. Accessories will be listed only upon 
compliance in detail with the applicable 
listing requirements. An accessory tested as 
an integral part of a complete gas appliance 
and found to comply with one or more of 
the requirements contained in the listing 
standards for that type of accessory, will, 
however, when and if submitted for listing, 
be exempt from tests for compliance with 
the provisions of the listing standards to 
the extent of the tests made thereon as a 
part of the complete appliance. 

4. Substitution of one listed accessory for 
another on an approved appliance should be 
satisfactory without additional tests being 
made, provided the conditions set forth in 
item 2 above are met. 

5. Inspection of, and extension of listing 
to, accessories will be governed by policies 
similar to those in effect for gas appliances, 
and further should serve to maintain from 
year to year the same standard of perform- 
ance and construction required in the listing 
requirements. 


Natural Gas in 1933 


ATEST figures from the Bureau of 

Mines give the production of natural 
gas in 1933 at 1,555,474,000,000 cubic 
feet, which was 516,000,000 cubic feet 
less than was produced in 1932. 

The production in the United States, 
plus 83,000,000 cubic feet of imports, 
less 2,158,000,000 cubic feet exported in 
1933, gives us the consumption of 1,553,- 
399,000,000 cubic feet. 

Of this amount 32%, or 494,459,- 
000,000 was used for field purposes; 
24% or 368,774,000,000 cubic feet was 
used for domestic and commercial pur- 
poses; 12% or 186,781,000,000 cubic feet 
used in making carbon black; the re- 
fineries used 4% or 66,333,000,000,000; 





public utility power plants used 7% or 
102,601,000,000 cubic feet; leaving 21% 
or 334,451,000,000 cubic feet for indus- 
trial purposes. 

During 1933 the domestic and com- 
mercial consumers were 7,166,000 which 
was a 3% increase over 1932. Straight 
natural gas was served to 5,205,000 do- 
mestic and commercial consumers and 
mixed natural gas to 1,961,000 con- 
sumers. 


Combination Dirt and Gum 
Filter 





By J. A. PERRY 


The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N studying the best method of protecting 

Electrolux refrigerators, large pilot flow, 
and other similar devices from deposits of 
dirt and gum in the pilot controls, thermo- 
static controls and burner orifices, the Physi- 
cal Laboratory of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, through test, developed and 
had made for trial purposes 300 combined 
dirt and gum filters. This device is shown 
in the attached photograph. This particular 
style of filter will pass approximately 20 
cubic feet of gas per hour at .6” back pres- 
sure. It is designed with the idea that it 
should last from 8 to 10 years on a par- 
ticularly dirty gum situation and still flow 
from 5 to 6 feet per hour at the end of 
that period. 

One hundred and forty of these filtering 
devices have been placed with various com- 
panies for trial to see whether or not they 
are desirable and worth while for the in- 
dustry to use. If there is any company that 
desires two or more of these for trial they 
are available, as long as the supply lasts, at 
the rate of $3.50 each. If after trial, the 
various companies report a demand for 
this device, we will endeavor to arrange 
for some manufacturer to produce them 
in quantities. 
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It is believed that a similar and smaller 
device of about 20% capacity would be 
suitable for use on ranges, water heater 
pilots, etc., and if after further investiga- 
tion this appears to be the case the matter 
will be taken up with some manufacturer 
for production and sale. 








Association Aids in 
Utilization Problems 


By VICTOR STARZENSKI 


Manager of Sales, New York Power and 
Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


Some one has asked me “What use do 
you make of the services offered by the 
American Gas Association?” I am pass- 
ing my answer along believing this may 
be my chance to show my appreciation 
for the help I have received from the 
gas utilization section on a number of 
problems. 

Questions are continually coming up 
that require information on the most up- 
to-date practices and experience that we 
cannot answer within our own territory. 
Here are some of the problems that we 
have asked the engineer of utilization, 
headquarters staff, to help us on, and I 
am glad to say that information has been 
promptly and efficiently supplied and al- 
most invariably has helped us to bring 
our negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

“In actual practice, what is the cost of pro- 

duci gas in a modern anthracite gas pro- 

ducer 

“What changes in design can be made in a 

gas fired bake oven to improve its effi- 

ciency? 

“What advantages does gas offer over oil 

for ger wer 

“What materials have proved most satisfac- 

tory for flue pipe construction? 

“What are the merits of the use of small 

copper tubing for distribution of hot water 

in the home? 

“What has been the actual experience in 

other territories with the use of fuel oil in 

commercial kitchens? 

“Can you supply us with a model flue or- 

dinance? 

“Can you give us helpful suggestions on 

proposed appliance testing procedure?” 

The American Gas Association, through 
its committee work, creates contacts 
which are frequently helpful in expand- 
ing the sources of information outlined 
above. 

The annual gas convention is an in- 
spiration, for the very magnitude of the 
gathering and the imposing display of 
equipment and appliances are convinc- 
ing evidence to the gas man that he is 
in a wonderful business, satisfying any 
reasonable ambition. 

The gas laboratory at Cleveland, if it 
were the only product of the Association, 
would justify its support. The original 
laboratory standards, inadequate as they 
necessarily were, have been improving 
with time. These, together with a more 
thorough understanding on the part of 
all manufacturers of what is required to 
promote the gas business, has led to the 
development of equipment which is re- 
storing the prestige which belongs to the 
gas business when properly conducted. 
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Appliance and Equipment Developments 


Thermostat 


The American Thermometer Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has announced a new 
diaphragm type of thermostat for use in 
connection with domestic gas ovens. 
According to Bulletin No. 200, which 
describes this new development, the ther- 
mostat is a compact, sensitive, self-con- 
tained instrument whose thermostatic ac- 
tion is dependent upon the difference in 
expansion of a properly selected liquid 
and the bulb that contains it. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from the man- 
ufacturer. 


Portable Cutting Machine 

The Air Reduction Sales Company, 
Lincoln Building, New York, N. Y., re- 
cently issued a pamphlet describing the 
Airco-DB Tractograph, the latest addi- 
tion to the Airco-DB line of oxy-acety- 
lene cutting machines. This machine is 
a portable, motor-propelled, hand-guided 
oxy-acetylene cutting machine for cutting 
steel plates and slabs in simple or intri- 
cate shapes over extended areas. 

Other material recently released by the 
Air Reduction Sales Company includes a 
booklet on “Pressure Regulators and Reg- 
ulation Problems” and one describing the 
Airco-Wilson arc welders. According to 
the manufacturer, the Airco-Wilson weld- 
ers achieve a high degree of arc stability 
with a design of extreme simplicity and 
mechanical soundness. 


Linde Developments 

A new and revised edition of “Precau- 
tions and Safe Practices’ is now being 
offered by The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. This pamphlet provides a brief 
and practical list of “do’s and don'ts” 
in the storage, care and handling of oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting equipment. 
Another addition to oxy-acetylene litera- 
ture announced by the Linde Company is 
“Recommended Practices for Gas Cutting 
of Structural Steel.” 

In the line of new equipment, the 
Linde Company offers an addition to its 
oxy-acetylene cutting machines, The Ox- 
weld Monitor or CM-8 Cutting Machine. 
The Oxweld Monitor does automatic 
straight line cutting of practically un- 
limited length, straight bevel cutting, two 
bevels at a time if desired, plate edge 
Preparation, circle or ring cutting of di- 
ameters up to 100 inches and the cutting 
of curved or irregular shapes. 


New Diesel Engine Catalog 
Ingersoll-Rand Company has recently 
issued a catalog describing its stationary- 
type Diesel engine. This unit is of the 





Contributions of news items by 
manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment to this department 
will be welcomed by The A. G. A. 
Monthly. On account of space 
limitations, all announcements of 
new products, improvements, etc., 
should be limited to about 100 
words. No attempt will be made 
to give details of construction. For 
such details address the maufac- 
turer direct. All contributions to 
this department should be addressed 
to C. W. Berghorn, Secretary, 
Manufacturers’ Section, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 











4-cycle, single-acting, solid-injection type. 
It has a box-type housing, cylinder liners, 
and an overhead chain-driven camshaft, 
and is fully inclosed and provided with 
automatic lubrication throughout. 

The I-R Diesel engine is built in sizes 
ranging from 175 to 1,500 bph. and is 
applicable for direct-connected alternat- 
ing-current generator drive, gearing to 
pumps, direct connection to compressors, 
for belting to line shafting, and for sim- 
ilar work. 

A copy can be obtained from Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, or any branch office. 





Temperature Regulation 

Penn Electric Switch Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently launched an ex- 
tensive advertising drive to introduce its 
new Penn Temtrol System of automatic 
temperature regulation. A series of 
dealer meetings were staged in many of 
the metropolitan markets, at which more 
than two thousand dealers of automatic 
heat were in attendance. 


Service Regulator 

A new 12-page bulletin describing the 
Emco Type B Ejector Service Regulator 
has recently been issued by the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

This development according to Emco 
engineers offers three improvements with- 
out materially changing the design and 
construction of Emco service regulators 
which have proven successful over a long 
period of years. Effective automatic 
loading, low shut-off and increased capac- 
ity have been made possible through a 
study of the flow stream of gas as it 
emerges from the valve; correct propor- 
tioning of the spring and the use of the 
Emcomold Valve. 


Copies of this bulletin may be se- 
cured by writing the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company, 400 North Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drilling Equipment 

A recent addition to its line of drilling 
equipment, announced by the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation of 
Harrison, N. J., is the new Rock Master, 
which has been developed to speed up 
classes of drilling that require a light 
weight mobile rig. According to the 
manufacturer, this rig is adaptable for 
down-hole drilling, line drilling, hillside 
drilling, breast-hole drilling, side-hole 
drilling and snake-hole drilling. 

Other Worthington products recently 
announced include centrifugal pumps, au- 
tomatic power pump receiver sets and 
gas engines (vertical four-cycle). 

A consolidation of interests in the re- 
frigeration field with the Carbondale Ma- 
chine Company of Carbondale, Pa., has 
been announced by the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation. Ac- 
cording to the latter company, full lines 
of machinery and complete operating out- 
fits of modern design and construction 
will be made available to users of air 
conditioning and general refrigeration. 


Round Type Burner 


A burner designed especially to meet 
the T.V.A. electric range competition 
was recently announced by the Hardwick 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Tenn. It is 
a mew round type burner for which an 
efficiency of 46 per cent is claimed by the 
manufacturer. It is made in one piece 
and of cast iron. It has a continuous 
ribbon flame which adjusts itself to uten- 
sils of various sizes. Also there are four 
small inner flames which were designed 
to aid combustion and overcome the 
usual “cold spot’ which occurs in the 
middle of some burners. 


Coupling Clamp 

M. B. Skinner Company, South Bend, 
Indiana, manufacturers and engineers of 
repair clamps and saddles for steel or 
cast-iron pipe, have announced the de- 
velopment of the Skinner Split Coupling 
Clamp. This clamp has a three-fold 
purpose; for repairing clean breaks in 
cast-iron pipe, for pin hole leaks or splits 
in cast-iron braised joints, and to replace, 
without disturbing the line, mechanical 
couplings which are leaking. It can also 
be used on bad corrosion or electrolysis 
holes. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 






















Month of September Nine Months Ending September 30 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1934 1933 Change 1934 1933 Change 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 14,841,700 14,483,700 + 2.5 
Industrial and Commercial..............+-++ 730,200 713,100 + 2.4 See September 
ME 6.25. digas ceca seen aeeseeeeensek ian 15,571,900 15,196,800 + 2.5 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 35,673,100 35,192,800 + 1.4 382,000,100 383,914,200  — 0.5 
Industrial and Commercial..............++++ 14,270,200 13,069,400 + 9.2 138,103,100 122,264,000 +13.0 
SEs cons sa taadereesocanaamaneeneet 49,943,300 48,262,200 + 3.5 520,103,200 506,178,200 + 28 












COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 





Customers 








DE ca viiaccchweicaeaviabaeyeeswenwee 9,513,600 9,372,400 -+ 1.5 
SE MOON nih tances teh cteddaceecens 94,600 48,400 bie 
Industrial and Commercial...............--- 439,900 436,400 + 08 See September 
CE, doce Shoe ue ede eheds ria wes 8,900 8,400 eas 
MEE GAG dines a WRAK Ee boteaneoekeeetaaatas 10,057,000 9,865,600 + 1.9 






Gas Sales (MCF) 







|g a ee 20,189,300 - 19,881,900 + 1.5 181,136,000 182,252,300 — 06 
EN, kG cde cewsencecdes vednns 430,200 244,300 = 20,686,700 13,800,600 +49.9 
Industrial and Commercial................++ 6,791,900 5,929,600 +14.5 65,493,500 54,663,900 +19.8 
NE oe anann 163,700 144,000 oe 1,580,700 1,489,000 ae: 

27,575,100 26,199,800 + 5.2 268,896,900 252,205,800 + 6.6 












Revenue (Dollars) 







oe Pees 24,898,100 24,688,000 + 0.9 220,871,700 223,715,200 — 13 
BOD: DUONG. ow ec cesnc de cdensacacsceace 388,400 216,900 —- 13,688,600 9,996,300 +36.9 
Industrial and Commercial............-.2++- 5,219,100 5,028,300 + 3.8 50,390,100 47,852,400 + 53 
I onc oc sct ws nccsessicsenadends 109,400 112,900 —- 1,113,700 1,137,700 — 
ME nine 60d eabidda Ges 066ts Kota eeins jelous 30,615,000 30,046,100 + 1.9 286,064,100 282,701,600 + 1. 






NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 





COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE 






Customers 








Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 5,233,500 5,062,900 + 3.4 
ONES ake ctinnad dnwewcadawtwnao snes. 256,600 245,600 + 4.5 

RES rear ae re 23,000 21,100 + 9.0 See September 
NP OPA I OE OE OEE TOOT TET TS 1,800 1,600 — 

, SPOR er ye ne ere 5,514,900 5,331,200 + 3.4 











Gas Sales (MCF) 







Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 12,180,400 11,869,300 + 2.6 215,289,400 217,006,700 — 08 
CONE Vac 0't CN paw eed Ge ee Ked ewreeaees 2,712,200 2,419,200 +412.1 40,985,600 39,126,700 + 48 
|” EERE SNE SESE RE HENS Y SE ae 47,871,200 41,268,600 +16.0 417,543,200 336,146,300 +242 
ND a siacliciks. ¢cl0000 60kedestctavees 1,015,300 841,900 — 9,150,700 6,103,400 











63,779,100 56,399,000 -+13.1 682,968,900 598,383,100 +14.1 


ee ee 


















Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 10,386,600 10,287,900 + 1.0 147,439,800 150,202,700 —18 
CINEIOE oop cs.c dcceing cdanepasesancecse 1,357,000 1,233,300 -+10.0 18,705,100 18,147,700 + 3.1 
DEE iv cceuceusarecdspsaccucetesssuce 7,435,900 6,570,200 -+13.2 66,440,300 54,070,000 +229 
MED i. nods ccducheuneteceecepacess 148,800 124,700 _— 1,453,900 1,056,200 ~~ 
19,328,300 18,216,100 + 6.1 234,039,100 223,476,600 + 4.7 
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Gas Industry 
Revenues Increase 3.5 Per 


Cent in September 
EVENUES of manufactured and nat- 
ural gas utilities totalled $49,- 
943,300 in September, an increase of 314 
per cent from the figure of $48,262,200 
reported for September 1933. 

Revenues of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry aggregated $30,615,000 for the 
month, an increase of 1.9 per cent. The 
natural gas utilities reported revenues of 
$19,328,300, which were 6.1 per cent 
above the figures for September 1933. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
September totalled 27,575,100,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 5.2 per cent, while 
natural gas utility sales for the month 
were 63,779,100,000 cubic feet, an in- 
crease of 13.1 per cent. 

For the nine months ending September 
30, manufactured and natural gas rev- 
enues aggregated $520,103,200, an in- 
crease of 2.8 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. Revenues from 
domestic customers were practically un- 
changed for the period. Revenues from 
industrial-commercial users showed an 
increase of 13 per cent. 


SOLUTIONS TO UTILITY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 417) 


We of the present management of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, as we survey its past and 
contemplate its future and that of the 
industry of which it is a part, can ask 
no better gift of fortune than that we 
may acquit ourselves of our responsi- 
bilities as well as did those who pre- 
ceded us. Through technical advances, 
through research and investigation in 
exploring and developing markets, in 
increasing sales activities, in effecting 
further economies and efficiencies, in 
improving employee, customer and 
public relations and by every other 
means at our command, we must pre- 
pare to realize the opportunities and 
fulfill the obligations that the future 
will bring. 


Window Display Awards 


IHE window display division of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company re- 
ceived ten of fourteen possible awards made 
in the gas utilities division of the photo- 
graph contest held by the International 
Association of Displaymen at its recent con- 


vention in Chicago. At that time, op- 
portunity was afforded displaymen from 
all parts of the country to show their work 
since the 1932 convention held in Boston. 

L. C. Heiss and T. J. Taylor of the 
Philadelphia company were responsible for 
the winning of three first prizes, three 


second and four third prizes, as well as 
two honorable mentions in the contest. The 
gas division was divided into heating, 
range, institutional and refrigeration dis- 
plays. 


W. D. Hostetler Named 


Manager 


. D. HOSTETLER has been named 

manager of residential sales for 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., according to 
recent announcement by B. H. Parkinson, 
commercial manager. Mr. Hostetler comes 
to his new post from a position as man- 
ager of the major appliance department of 
the Meier and Frank Co. 

Mr. Hostetler will have direct charge 
of air-conditioning sales, dealer coopera- 
tion, field sales, floor and window dis- 
plays, cooking schools, home demonstra- 
tions. 
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Cooking School Draws Large 


Attendance 


AS appliances, especially gas ranges, 

came in for concentrated advertising 
in Cincinnati recently, through the com- 
bined efforts of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
and the Home Service Division of the 
Hudson Gas and Electric Company. 

The newspaper was sponsor of a cook- 
ing and homemakers’ school which was 
a free feature of the Pure Food and 
Health Exposition at the Cincinnati Zoo- 
logical Garden. Miss Laura Judd Bryant, 
home service director for the utility com- 
pany, conducted each of the afternoon 
cooking classes. 

Over 25,000 women attended the school. 
In addition to the recipe demonstrations, 
a daily attraction was the distribution of 
25 baskets of groceries, minor prizes and 
a major prize, of which one of the latter 
was a gas range. 





German Executive Visits Laboratory 


N October 10 the American Gas Association Testing Laboratory was host to 

John Koerting, vice-president of the German Continental Gas Association, a 
holding company for long distance gas transmission and distribution systems in 
Central Germany. Mr. Koerting is also a director of the Askania Works, manu- 
facturers of water heaters, ranges and aeroplane instruments. 

Mr. Koerting was primarily interested in the Association’s appliance testing and 
approval program, plumber and dealer relations activities, and home service work 
and procedures as carried out by the American gas industry. He is one of the many 
gas industry executives from Germany to visit the Laboratory during the past 
two years, 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
By the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of American Gas Association Monthly published monthly at Brattleboro, Vt., for October 1, 1934, 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
James M. Beall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the American Gas Association Monthly and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, American Gas Association, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Editor, James M. Beall, 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; President, H. O. Caster, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Vice-President, P. S. Young, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Treasurer, J. F. Rooney; Managing Director, Alexander Forward, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. p : ; 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. — = ‘ thot aah 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six ‘months preceding the date 
shown above is . (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


JAMES M. BEALL, Editor. 

i this 25th d £ September, 1934. 

So subscribed before me this ay o Pp o. WRENCE P. BROWN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Clerk’s No. 482, Register’s No. 6-B-353, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 











































































































































































































SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas engineer (39). Recently manager of small 
company. Experienced water gas and coke 
oven operator. Fifteen years’ experience in 
natural gas measurement, distribution and 
industrial uses, in public relations, rate 
structures and promotion and sale of all 
types of gas appliances. 887. 


Manager-engineer; thirty years’ experience 
design and construction of plants, distribu- 
tion systems and transmission lines. Or- 
ganization, operation, management, sales, 
engineering, valuations, coal water and nat- 
ural gas, also electricity. Recent experi- 
ence with heavy oil for water gas and high 
B.t.u. gas to supplement natural gas. 892. 


Successful Industrial Gas Engineer desires po- 
sition where a large potential market awaits 
progressive efforts and where results will be 
rewarded. Twenty-three years’ experience 
Natural and Manufactured gas. Thorough 
knowledge all phases industrial applications, 
from steam boiler to steel mills. 895. 


Mechanical Engineer, me graduate, 8 years’ 
| a ee Se A 


experience distribution, 
water and coal on production, appliance 
servicing, natural gas changeover. Desires 


position as superintendent or manager. Mar- 
ried. Location immaterial. 896. 


Industrial Sales Engineer desires employment 
with Eastern Utility. Specialized in Sales 
Management, Service and Maintenance of 
House Heating Department, Industrial Steam 
Boilers and Large Volume Water Heating. 
Broad experience. Married. 897. 


Engineer, now employed offers manufacturer 
or utility ten years’ experience all phases of 
heating and _ air-conditioning; designing, 
manufacturing, patents. Background 7 years’ 
technical college faculty, national society 
committee activities, writing, and speaking; 
wide acquaintance in the industry. 898. 


Man of wide business experience, sales engi- 
neer prominent gas company. Services avail- 
able November first. For several years offi- 
cial large contracting companies. Six years 
purchasing agent important manufacturing 
corporation. Five years executive secretary 
national trade association. Highest refer- 
ences. No preference as to place of resi- 


dence. 901. 


Sales Engineer, one of the pioneers of gas 
House-heating sales with a background of 
gas plant operation. Have also had indus- 
trial sales, summer air conditioning, sales 
promotion and dealer relations experience. 
Prefer eastern states. Married. 903. 


Experienced gas appliance salesman (28), mar- 
ried, with good education, is desirious of 
locating with a public utility as sales su- 
pervisor or as district representative for a 
manufacturer. Have had experience in both 
ends. Prefer eastern states, but will go anv- 
where. Can furnish best of references. 904. 


Young energetic, technical graduate (29) 
(B.S. and M.S. in Mech. Engr.) with four 
years’ utilization, distribution and construc- 
tion experience with large natural gas sys- 
tem; married. 905. 


Sales Manager and Salesman wants responsi- 
ble selling job. 12 years’ successful selling, 
sales promotion and advertising with spe- 
ciality manufacturers. County-wide con- 
tacts leading jobbers and gas companies. 
Familiar with fittings, plumbing and heating 
appliances. College man in prime, clean 
record, energetic, eager, resourceful, ac- 
customed to large volume business. 


Experienced Sales Representative (36). Past 
eight years’ experience representative in 
metropolitan area of two largest range manu- 
facturers, including special promotional work 
as assistant director sales education; good 
record and contacts. Desires connection with 
manufacturer of appliances or as commercial 
manager of a utility company. 907. 


Experienced gas range engineering executive 
wishes to affiliate with reliable manufac- 
turer. Capable of taking complete charge 
of design and experimental, laboratory de- 
partments, factory methods and correcting 
production problems. 


Executive Manager (39). 


Personnel Director with dee 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Utilization and Sales Engineer acquainted with 
Gas Companies, Heating Engineers, Archi- 
tects, Builders and Plumbers in metropolitan 
area. Long experience in  househeating, 
waterheating, industrial and restaurant ap- 
pliances. Is qualified to head a department 
for a gas company or would represent a man- 
ufacturer in New York City. 909. 

Gas Appliance Salesman with ability to or- 
ganize selling force, supervise, create sell- 
ing plans and methods and conduct any terri- 
tory in a judicious manner. Conversant with 
methods used in contracting wholesale and 
retail trade, also utility companies. 910. 

Industrial Gas Sales Representative (43). Ad- 
justing, repairing, designing and _ selling 
appliances and burners to every industry. 
Manufacturer and gas utility experience, 
domestic and industrial. Married. 912. 

Engineer, broad experience in production, dis- 
tribution, accounting and management; anal- 
ysis distribution systems and preparation 
immediate or future extensions; making and 
testifying to inventories and valuations in 
rate and tax cases. QQwualified install con- 
tinuous inventory. 913. 


Salesman, electrical products (30), married, 


graduate electrical trade school. Eight years’ 
experience New York City selling electricai 
appliances, specialties and material to in- 
dustrials, public utilities, chain and depart- 
ment stores, realty companies, banks, job- 
bers and retailers. Also experienced sales 
promotion and missionary work. 914. 


Gas Engineer or Superintendent, college gradu- 


ate, Choroughiy experienced in the gas in- 
dustry, including coal, water and oven gas 
manufacture, natural gas conversion work, 
pipe line construction maintenance and 
metering, high- and low-pressure distribution, 
also sel ing, installing and maintenance ot 
house heating equipment. 915. 


Gas Engineer, 20 years’ practical experience in 


all branches—manufactured and natural gas— 
holding company experience—highly  suc- 
cessful in improving operating and distribu- 
tion conditions. Recognized expert in federal 
court and commissions on appraisals and gas 
company operations. 917, 


Graduate Engineer with eight years’ experience 


in Public Utility operation and financing. 
Operating experiénce in all types of manu- 
factured and natural gas, electric, water, and 
ice companies. Financial experience in or- 
ganization of new and reorganization of old 
companies 918, 


Junior Statistician, 10 years’ experience public 


utilities. Versed in statistical routine, special 
reports, unit costs, special studies, prepa- 
ration of forms in reporting or summarizing 
balance sheet, operating revenue and operat- 
ing expense items, graphical presentation of 
results, reports for trade associations, Federal 
Trade Commission, etc. 919. 

Technically trained 
university man; 18 years’ experience avail- 
able due consolidation of gas electric prop- 
erties. Broad experience, covering all phases 
of industry. Especial attention to Sales Pro- 
motion & Public Relations. 920. 


Exceptional experience as Key Man to execu- 


tives suggests there is a similar position 
where knowledge of controlling corporate, 
financial, and legal requirements of corpora- 
tions of different states, together with 
security sales promotion, modern budgets 
and statistical interpretation has a place. Can 
fully substantiate above at interview. 921. 


convictions on 
value of public relations and employee’s edu- 
cation, believing that a correctly informed 
public is a friendly public, that better trained 
employees insure stability and profits; all 
possible with low overhead. Have had ten 
years’ experience in one of America’s larg- 
est utilities. Good references. 922. 


Accountant-Auditor, twenty years’ diversified 


experience, home and abroad, on gas and oil, 
railways, foundries, sugar mills, general con- 
struction and bus transportation; five years 
last position handling consolidations, merg- 
ers and reorganization. Good personality, 
speaks and writes Spanish fluently. 923. 


Salesman thoroughly seasoned in domestic and 


industrial appliances, with refrigeration a 
specialty, seek connection eastern or mid- 
west company. Fourteen years’ experience 
all phases of appliance merchandizing—cold 
canvass, new business manager—advertising 
—cooking schools, married (38)e 924. 





Sales Representatives wanted. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Young (24) wide awake, conscientious and am- 
bitious. Five years’ experience in analysis of 
utility operations, including sales and pro- 
motional activities plus three years’ univer- 
sity training in advertising. Should fit well in 
advertising department of operating com- 
pany, holding company, or manufacturer ad- 
vertising agency. Single. 925. 


Salesman (35) 14 years’ appliance experience 
with a background of both utility merchan- 
dising and manufacturer representative of 
ranges and space heater experience. Wishes 
to connect with reputable manufacturer to 
contact utility and dealer trade; well ac- 
quainted with Midwest. 926. 


General Office Worker (37) principally pay roll 
reparation, auditing and paymaster with 
arge industrial organizations. Now em- 
ployed and studying accounting at _univer- 
sity night course; seeks change. 927. 


Executive engineer-accountant and commercial 
sales manager desires connection. Thorough 
experience with all branches of utility oper- 
ation and new business promotion. Good pub- 
lic relations experience. Location no object. 
Thorough statistician—accountant. 928, 


Engineer-Secretary of gas and electric asso- 
ciation in important progressive state. Has 
combined engineering, statistical and gen- 
eral organization and promotional work with 
appearances before committees, commissions 
and various types of audiences. Thoroughly 
familiar with state regulation and procedure, 
employee training, customer and trade re- 
lations work; available short notice. 


Sales-New Business manager: Extensive train- 
ing, experience initiating, directing advertis- 
ing, publicity, sales campaigns; developing 
costs, rates, selling prices; supervising 
salesmen, commercial, public relations; out- 
standing record as industrial gas and power 
engineer; resourcefulness and ability to meet 
and solve new problems; highest credentials; 
salary secondary to connection offering good 
future prospects. 930. 


Engineer—Eleven years in the gas industry. 
Familiar with manufacture and distribution 
in a large system, both high and low pres- 
sure. Also experienced in making investiga- 
tions and unusual tests and have a proficient 
understanding of burner design and com- 
bustion. Well fitted for position as Superin- 
tendent or Manager. 


Editor and Writer. Qualified for research, 
editorial work, writing, in business field. 
Have written correspondence courses and 
edited technical as well as general business 
material. Executive experience. 2. 


Gas Engineer with three years’ experience in 
Latin America, understanding Spanish and 
thoroughly trained in manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sales promotion, customer relations and 
industrial relations would like to make a 
connection with a company operating in 
Latin America. 933, 


Advertising Man (29), experienced in gas util- 


ity field. Competent advertising manager for 
smaller company or manufacturer or will fit 
well into a department. Copy writing, layout 
and publicity experience. Thorough knowl- 


edge of mechanics of production. Recom- 
mendation from previous employer. Record 
will stand closest scrutiny. Married. 934. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


A large manu- 
facturer of gas fired water heaters for over 20 
years desires representation in Atlantic Coast 
and Southern States territory. Prefer those 
who are now representing other lines of gas 
appliances or lines in which a water heater 
will fit in successfully. Please give complete 
information in your application. 0278. 


One of the largest By-Product Coke producers 


in this country desires interviews with men 


familiar with the use of coke in carbureted 
water gas plants. Object: Sale of coke this 
purpose Atlantic Seaboard states. Desirable 


but not necessary that applicant have ac- 
quaintance with gas executives this territory. 
Initial salary nominal but with liberal re- 
muneration based on results obtained. 0 
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Advisory Council 





SY | Sees > Poughkeepsie, N. Y. oh Los Angeles, Calif. 
1 ae pee eee New Orleans, La. Oe Re | epee ern Jackson, Mich. 
J. I. BLANCHFIELD............ Brooklyn, N. Y. ie ME So kn ade om tare ed Bradford, Pa. 
DD. W. CHAPMAN. 2.0... cen os Chicago, Iil. vf, |, epee Chicago, Ill. 
Wasim ©, COAG. «0%... 02s snee' Dallas, Texas SO Oo Se reer ro Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. ©. COOPER. .. «66 ce ncwehens Pittsburgh, Pa. CLIFFORD E. PAIGE........... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. D. CREVELING............ New York, N. Y. ee et Sa Boston, Mass. 
SO SONY fo ok cadences Baltimore, Md. Be a ON oa sa ka os ed Baltimore, Md. 
WH: A. DORKING... 6 655%. .c Boston, Mass. Se ME is Cie aun yp see Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bo hr. MOED.. . oa Kee New York, N. Y. Geo. W. RATCLIFFE.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OS. PEAGEOMAN . 5 eka ee ee Chicago, IIl. 6. rere" Chicago, Ill. 
| eS ree Chicago, III. ee eee New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL INSULL, JR...........-. Chicago, III. ARTHUR STOCKSTROM.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Sa Serer Pittsburgh, Pa. iy S| eee Burlington, N. J. 
ae errree Hamilton, Ohio Bx We GRE S 0 osc e seas Kansas City, Mo. 
©. COG. oo iv ea Baltimore, Md. SS Sree Los Angeles, Calif. 
CAP ao 2 eae peer Kalamazoo, Mich. TLR: WRYMOuTHe..........5.... New York,’ N. Y. 
Ek. Ween. 6 oi ek New York, N. Y. 





AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—J. Chesley Dawson, Quebec 
Power Co., Quebec, Canada. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley 
Avenue, Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres.—C. E. Paige, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Bee- 
bee, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—Bernard J. Mullaney, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Sec—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—R. N. Zeek, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres —D. W. Hayes, The Detroit 
Edison Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—W. A. Tobias, Hagerstown 
Light & Heat Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Sec.—C. R. Burger, 26 South Jona- 
than St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—C. T. Williams, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, lowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Util- 
ities 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
+ tage & Light Co., Jefferson City, 


0. 
Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Goodwin, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec——Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—E. J. Menerey, Peoples Gas 
Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—G. B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres.—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sec.-Tr—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres——H. B. Cobban, Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Co., Miami, 
Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petro- 
leum Bldg. Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.— William Moeller, Jr., South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


Pres—T. W. McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 


Pa. 

Sec—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsy]l- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres—G. W. Harr, Monongahela- 
West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—W. W. Winter, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


The Public Utilities Association of 
Virginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. 
& Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—G. V. Rork, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President ee eer ee Newark, N. J. 
PN oo xix imbue womens L. B. DENNING Dallas, Texas 
I Foe. 0 ost oo Pi ices hong J. F. ROONEY New York, N. Y. 
Managing Director ALEXANDER FORWARD New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Manager H. W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 
Secretary RUB Wit B. BOYES... ........: New York, N. Y. 
Director, Publicity-Advg. ........ Cc. Ww. S New York, N. Y. 
Departmental Vice-Pres. ........J. B. TONKIN Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. $8. CORSON Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............. F. M. ROSENKRANS........... Kansas City, Mo. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............. J. F. QUINN Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............. JOHN A. FRY Detroit, Mich. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ............. Cc. A. HARRISON New York, N. Y. 
Chairman, Pub. & Advg. Com..... HENRY OBERMEYER New York, N. Y. 


H. C. ABELL New Orleans, La. F. C. FREEMAN Providence, R. I. 
WALTER C.BECKJORD. New York, N. Y. R. W. GALLAGHER... New York, N. Y. 
HOWARD BRUCE..... Baltimore, Md. ARTHUR HEWITT,...Toronto, Ontario 
H. O. CASTER New York, N. Y. CONRAD N. LAUER. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADDISON B. DAY....Los Angeles, Calif. N. C. McGOWEN Houston, Texas 
J. S. DeHART, | Newark, N. J. B. J. MULLANEY Chicago, III. 

B. J. DENMAN Chicago, Ill. WM. T. RASCH New York, N. Y. 
HENRY L. DOHERTY.New York, N. Y. THOS. E. ROACH Tacoma, Wash. 
O. H. FOGG New York, N. Y. W. FRANK ROBERTS. Baltimore, Md. 

HERMAN RUSSELL...... Rochester, N. Y. 


SECTION AND DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


NATURAL GAS—Chairman........ J. B. TONKIN Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman WILLIAM MOELLER, Jr.....Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary A. E. HIGGINS Dallas, Texas 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman A. S. CORSON Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman 7. L. GRIFFITH Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary . W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL—Chairman F. M. ROSENKRANS Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman C. E. BENNETT Binghamton, N. Y. 
MI 8 onc ca sawlessedan J. W. WEST, Jr New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS—Chairman..... |. F. QUINN Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee eee Denver, Colo. 
RR Ree Cc. W. BERGHORN New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS—Chairman ....JOHN A. FRY Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Chairman MERRILL N. DAVIS Bradford, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman ............ J. SCOTT FOWLER Philadelphia, Pa. 
EE Stk Siscnanegane Cc. W. BERGHORN New York, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL—Chairman C. A. HARRISON ‘New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman F. A. LYDECKER Newark, N. J. 
H. W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICITY & ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE—Chairman New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN THE U.S. A. 


























